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ENGLISH AND FRENCH IRON-CLADS. 

We are happy in being able to present to 
the readers of the DoLLAR Monta ty faith- 
ful representations of some of the most for- 
midable iron-clads that England and France 
can boast of. At the present time, the subject 
before the reader is a most interesting one, for 
the nation that can command the largest fleet 
of steel-plated or iron-clad ships of war is the 
one that is entitled to most respect in the eyes 
of Europeans. Does any one suppose that 
England would have hesitated to break the 
blockade which our government established, 
especially when the want of cotton was creat- 
ing intense distress in Lancaster, if we had 
not shown the world a novelty in the shape of 
a Monitor? And if we had not continued to 
build and to arm vessels of all classes, we 
should have had John Bull thundering on 
our coast, and laughing at our paper remon- 
strances. The South would have been recog- 
nized, its ports opened, and the North would 
have had no means of avenging the wrongs 
which our amiable cousins inflicted. Our 
iron-clads prevented all such interference, so 
the more we build the less probability is there 
of English or French recognition. 

In the years 1840 and 1850 France turned 
its attention towards iron-clads; but little 
progress was made, however, until the Cri- 
mean war commenced. Then some floating 
batteries were covered with iron plates, and a 
strong Russian fort was captured by the aid 
of these novel war-vessels. From that time 
nations looked upon wooden walls with sus- 
picion, and keels for three-deckers were no 
longer laid down in English and French ship- 
yards. Napoleon had discovered an idea. He 
meant to work it to perfection, and rule the 
waters that washed the coast of France. He 
would have succeeded if Great Britain had 
not awakened from its self-confident repose, 
and discovered that France had actually 
launched “ La Gloire,” an iron-clad that was 
capable of sinking all the wooden walls of 
England, and standing any quantity of broad- 
sides in return, without injury. 

Then John Bull commenced laboring in 
earnest, and has been at work ever since, en- 
deavoring to excel the ships .which France 
has constructed. The struggle is still going 
on, and in the meantime we are equalling 
both nations in preparing iron-clads suitable 
for harbor defence, and some that will make 
their mark upon the ocean, 

The first three years of the strife England 
launched the Black Prince (see engraving on 


the first page) and the Black Warrior, iron- 
clads of about the same size, and intended as 
more than matches for the French ships “La 
Magenta,” “ L’Invincible” and “ Gloire.” The 
two former were followed by the Achilles and 
the Royal Sovereign, representations of which 
accompany this article, as well as accurate 
engravings of the French iron-clads mention- 
ed as above, with the exception of “La 
Gloire,” a drawing of which we could not ob- 
tain in time for this number of the Magazine. 

The Black Warrior and Black Prince are 
each about 6000 tons, with engines of 1250 
horse power,.and in calm weather and smooth 
seas are relied upon to make fifteen knots per 
hour, yet they have not come up to sucha 
rate of speed on account of the rapidity with 
which their bottoms foul. The same trouble 
has attended our monitors, it will be recol- 
lected. The Royal Sovereign is constructed 
after the American principle, with turrets, etc., 
claimed by Captain Cole as his invention, al- 
though it is probable that the success of the 
Monitor in Hampton Roads first led him to 
investigate the matter, and adopt the idea. It 
is stated that the Achilles will be the first ves- 
sel in the British navy to carry four masts; 
but even with this advantage her masts will 
be a hundred feet apart. Experience has 
shown that iron masts last much longer than 
wooden, that they are lighter and stronger, 
serve as valuable ventilators, and are also bet- 
ter conductors of electricity. If they are shot 
away and full overboard they will immediately 
sink, instead of floating along side and foul- 
ing the screw, as is the case with wooden 
masts. The mainmast of the Achilles weighs 
no less than twenty-one tuns twelve hundred 
weight; its length being 121 feet nine inches, 
diameter three or four inches, and length of 
head from hounds twenty feet. Each mast 
is formed of three curved plates half an inch 
in thickness, which form the skin or outside 
shell of each, the joint where the vertical 
edges of the plates meet being so formed that 
the outsides of the masts show no ridges. Un- 
der each of the vertical joints three strong 
tie-irons are placed, to which are riveted the 
plates forming the masts; the rivets on the 
outside being countersunk or let in flush, the 
exterior of the mast consequently presenting 
a round and perfectly smooth surface. The 
masts are parallel from the heel to the hounds, 
where a horizontal plate is introduced, which 
is made to carry the top, and this plate facili- 
tates the reduction of the size of the mast 
from the hounds to the cap. Where the 
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shrouds pass over the masts the plates are 
double, to resist the extra strain and wear. 


A writer who was recently on board of the 
Achilles, intended to be the most formidable 
of the iron-clads in the English navy, gives 
the following graphic description of what he 
saw: 

“ Ding, Clash, Dong, BANG, Boom, Rattle, 
Clash, BANne, Clink, Bane, Dong, Bane, 
Clatter, BANa, BANG, BANG! What on 
earth is this! This is, or soon will be, the 
Achilles, iron armor-plated ship. Twelve 
hundred men are working at her now; twelve 
hundred men working on stages over her 
sides, over her bows, over her stern, under her 
keel, between her decks, down in her hold, 
within her and without, crawling and creep- 
ing into the finest curves of her lines wherev- 
er it is possible for men to twist. Twelve 
hundred hammerers, measurers, caulkers, ar- 
morers, forgers, smiths, shipwrights; twelve 
hundred dingers, clashers, dongers, rattlers, 
clinkers, bangers, bangers, bangers! Yet all 
this stupendous uproar around the rising 
Achilles is as nothing to the reverberations 
with which the perfected Achilles shall re- 
sound upon the dreadful day when the full 
work is in hand for which this is but the note of 
preparation—the day when the scuppers that 
are now fitting like dry, thirsty conduit-pipes, 
shall run red. All these busy figures between 
decks, dimly seen bending at their work in 


_ smoke and fire, are as nothing to the figures 


that shall do work here of another kind in 
smoke and fire, that day. These steam- 
worked engines alongside, helping the ship 
by travelling to and fro, and wafting tons of 
iron plates about, as though they were so 
many leaves of trees, would be rent limb from 
limb if they stood by her for a minute then. 
To think that this Achilles, monstrous com- 
pound of iron tank and oaken chest, can ever 
swim or roll! To think that any force of 
wind or wave could ever break her! To think 
that wherever I see a glowing, red-hot iron 
point thrust out of her side from within—as 
I do now, there and there and there!—and 
two watching men on the stage without, with 
bared arms and sledge-hammers, strike at it 
flercely, and repeat their blows until it is 
black and flat, I see a rivet being driven home, 
of which there are many in every iron plate, 
and thousands in the ship! To think that 
the difficulty I experience in appreciating the 
ship’s size when I am on board, arises from 
her being a series of iron tanks and oaken 
chests, so that internally she is ever finishing 


and ever beginning, and half of her might be 
smashed, and yet the remaining half suffice, 
and be sound.” 

The description is not perfect, yet enough 
is revealed to show that England is preparing 
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a very effective ship, and that France must 
construct something to rival it, or give up the 
contest, and acknowledge that John Bull is 
superior in resources to France, It is evident 
that the latter nation has made great progress 
in the art of building iron-clads, as a glance 
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at the engravings of “La Magenta” and 
“L’Invincible” will convince the most skep- 
tical, but how they would fare in a savage 
contest with the Biack Prince, the Royal 
Sovereign and the powerful Achilles, is a 


lh 


4) 


int 


quesfion that will be settled at some distant 


day, when the two nations seck to avenge | 


past insults, and wash away all bitter recol- 
lections of Waterloo in torrents of blood. 
It will be noticed that the French iron-clads 


rams, a sharp spur taking the place of the 
usual cutwater. On this spur the French 
place great reliance, and we must confess that 
if it struck a fair blow, under the influence of 
of a heavy head of steam, no iron-clad in the 
British navy could stand up 
under it. Even the sides-of the 
Achilles, heavy as they are, 
would yield to the pressure, and 
sink before a broadside could be 
discharged. 

While England and France 
are striving to excel each oth- 
er, America is quietly adding 
strength to ber navy, so that at 
the present time, we probably 
have as many iron-clads afloat 
as England and France com- 
bined, although they are not so 
effective as those which our 
rivals command, most of our 
vessels being monitors, and suit- 
able for harbor defence only, al- 
thoug’ they have been, and can 
be moved from one poiat of our 
eoast to another, but the risk 
is great, for they are not sale 
sea boats. 

In a short time we shall have 
heavy, iron-clad frigates ready 
for action ; when they are afluat, 
we shall be able to judge if they 
area mateb for the iron-clads 
of France and England. If they 
are not, we ean build something 
that will rival them in strength 
and effeetiveness. We have the 
means and the genius for creat- 
ing and three long years of expe- 
rience in fighting. The advan- 


tages are in our favor. And al- 
though we may ardently hope 
never to be brought into col- 
lision with other powers of the 
world, yet, following out the 
sagacious maxim of Washing- 
ton, “in peace prepare for war,” 
we may well be as fully prepar- 
ed to meet any emergencies 
which may arise, as our means 
and active experience in our 
present war may suggest. Our struggle tends 
to inaugurate a new and hitherto untried 
mode of warfare, and we may develop as 
much of its possible advantages as any other 
nations, while they will incidentally receive 
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are constructed so that they can be used as | the benefits of our experience. 
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ENGLISH COURI-MARTIALS, 
Under the mask of a court-martial, says an 
English journal, more injustice has beeu per- 
petrated in the army, than any man out of it 
can imagine. During the Peninsular War, 
the unjust sentences pronounced, and the 
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cruel tyranny practised by these tribunals, 
were beyond conception, and even now they 
scarcely can be credited; for instance, what 
would be thought of this now-a-days? The 
Marine Officer, in his Sketches of Service, tells 
this story: The commanding-officer of the 


Ninth Regiment of Foot, who ruléd chiefly 
by fear, after the defeat of the enemy at 
Rolica, established a permanent court-martial 
in the regiment—a kind of sitting provost 
commission. The men serving on this were 


exempt from the other duties of the corps, 


One day a soldier of the regiment, for some 
irregularity, was sentenced by this court- 
martial to be flogged. The regiment being on 
the march was halted, the halberts were stuck 
up, the proceedings of the court-martial were 
read, and the culprit was ordered to strips A 
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* taken from him, and he was sent a prisoner 
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generous sergeant of the regiment then re- 
covered his musket, and said: “‘ May it please 
your honor, the culprit is guilty, but he is < 
brave soldier, and if your honor will take me 
as a security for his future good conduct, I 
will answer for him with my body, and if he 
commits any future offence, I will be ready to 
offer myself up to receive the sentence of the 
present court-martial.” “ You mutinous ras- 
cal,” said the commanding-officer in a rage, 
“J’ll teach you manners!” His arms were 


before the permanent court-martial, who not 
only reduced him to the ranks, but sentenced 
him to be flogged for interfering in favor of a 
fellow-soldier. When writhing at the hal- 
berts he ground his teeth, and muttered—*I 
wiil have blood for this!” The man’s heart 
was broken, but the commanding-officer re- 
mained “an officer and a gentleman” as 
before. 

Sergeart Teesdale, in his letters addressed 
to the people of England in 1835, told this: 
“During our stay in Bremen, which was for 
about six weeks, we had a parade to attend 
morning and afternoon. The officers com- 
manding companies received orders from 
Major b. to inspect their men closely, and 
turn out to the front such as they found dirty. 
A square was then formed for punishment, 
and those who had been found fault with were 
marched in, tried by a drum-head court- 
martial, and flogged to a man, without refer- 
ence to character. There was no remission 
of sentence, not a lash excused. I have 
known from ten to fifteen, or twenty-five, 
flogged at a parade on this frivolous pretext, 
and the practice was continued on every 
parade until it was put a stop to. At one of 
the above flogging parades, when we had been 
nearly two hours witnessing the horrible 
scene of bloodshed, and when the hands and 
feet of every soldier in the regiment were be- 
numbed with cold, from remaining such a 
length of time in cne position, a brave old sol- 
dier, whose character was unimpeachable, 
happened to cough in the ranks. He turned 
his head a little on one side to discharge the 
phlegm, and was instantly ordered into the 
centre of the square, stripped of his accoutre- 
trements, and placed in front of the halberts. 
He went through the mock form of trial by a 
drum-head court-martial Major B. swore be 
was unsteady in the ranks,and on the ipse 
dixit of that tyrant he was sentenced to fitty 
lashes. After the brave veteran was tied, he 
implored hard for mercy, adding that ‘ he had 


been twenty years in the service, and was 
never till then brought to the halberts.’ The 
pale, worn and dejected appearance of the 
man, from age and length of service, was in 
itself enough to excite compassion and sym- 
pathy, even had he been guilty of a crime. 
His appeal was useless; he had every lash of 
his sentence, and he never looked up 
afterwards.” 


AMUSEMENT WITH COLORS. 

Some very interesting and beautiful experi- 
ments can be easily performed to illustrate the 
mode of making colors. In the following ex- 
periments all the substances named are solid 
salts, and it is necessary that they be first dis- 
solved in water. When so dissolved, the liquid 
is called a solution of the substance. Thus, if 
we take a solution of prussiate of potash, and 
mix it with a solution of sulphate of iron, both 
of which are nearly colorless liquids, a beau- 
tiful blue will be the resulting color—exempli- 
fying the method of making “ Prussian blue.” 
If, in place of the sulphate of iron, we use a 
solution of nitrate of bismuth, then a yellow 
color is the result; and, if these are replaced 
by a solution of sulphate of copper, then a 
brown pigment is produced. A solution of 
sulphate of copper and a solution of carbonate 
of soda produce, when mixed, an exquisite 
green-blue color. Carbonate of soda and 
acetate of lead produce a fine white ; but, with 
borax instead of soda, a fine yellow is the re- 
sult. A solution of nitrate of copper, with 
one of arseniate of potash, produces a fine 
grass-green. 


» 


IRISH RIBBON DISCIPLINE. 

The rude solemnity with which that awful 
oath is administered to the ignorant young 
men undertaking its obligations under the 
stimulus of an almost frenzied fanaticism, has 
sufficed in many cases to fix upon their minds 
the idea that no circumstance on earth could 
excuse them from fulfilling the obligation to 
the letter. 

A melancholy instance of this occurred some 
years since in a north-western couaty, where 
the “jurymen” of a parish selected a young 
man as the executioner of the father of a 
young and beautiful girl to whom he was de- 
votedly but secretly attached, and, as they say 
in the north of Ireland, “ promised in mar- 
riage.” The miserable young man was torn 
between his oath and his love. He remon- 
strated with the “jurymen” in vain. They 
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not only reminded him of his oath, but taunted 
him with having already broken it by his re- 
monstrance, as he had sworn silently to abide 
by their decision; that they, on their part, 
were also sworn to make their selection ac- 
cording to turn, without favor or affection, or 


=. 


reference to persons, circumstances, or things, 
and that their decrée was final. He then 
brought the matter privately under the con- 
sideration of the county delegate, whose calm 
and inhuman reply was that the whole system 
would be upset, and might be given up alto- 


| 


gether, if such ridiculous remonstrances were 
listened to; that they were all sworn to their 
own parts, a8 well as he to his; that the bus- 
iness would, of course, be so arranged that 
perfect secrecy and impunity would follow; 
and that the girl herself need never know or 


suspect who did it. These facts were di- 
vulged, and substantiated upon the sworn tes- 
timony of the wretched young man in ques- 
tion, who ultimately lost his reason under the 
protracted and frightful agitation of his 
mind. 
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[orromaL.] 
THE SOUTHERN MAIDEN’S REVERIB. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Is this my own, my sunny South— 

The garden of the world of man, 

Where Summer lengthens out her span 
Till almost she doth clasp the year? 

I never, never thought, in truth, 

To grieve for thee, my native soil, 

Thy champion sons reduced to toil. 

Thy pride exchanged for groundling fear! 


A fragranee floats above my couch, 
From orange groves and citron borne, 


Young-cheeked and plump and glistening-eyed,— 
With trinkets decked, like holiday, 

Fanning my wan and aching brow? 

I dare not ask; full well I know 

She drinks not of my cup of woe,— 

Her secret heart is buoyant, gay. 


To hor this war no scourge appears; 

I can but see what [ would not— 

That this poor girl, slave-born, untaught 
Is looking for the coming day 

With longing—not with hate and tears. 
And who will fan me by-and-by, 

Who wait my faintest word or sigh— 

| O cruel, cruel Yankees, say? 
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Yet through the lattice seems to mourn 
The breeze, as *twere some human heart 
Dreading Death's icy finger touch, 
While sometimes o'er me sweeps the cold 
Of Northern winter on the wold,— 

My South, how lost to me thou art! 


I walk abroad—the very ground 

Seems quicksands slipping ‘neath my tread, 
And balmy airs lie on my head , 

Like burdens which no man can bear. 

Ah me! in every sight or sound, 

Sad omen dwells—O, I know not 

What strangers my once happy lot 

Will soon enjey—when 1 am—where ? 


Of what is Dinah thinking now— 
My dark-hued maid who sits beside, 


And yet—and yet—at times of late, 

Almost a hope springs in this breast, 

Of future peace and future rest ; 

That Heaven will make my own sweet South, 
By its mysterious hand of fate, 

A brighter, e’en a better home,— 

Will timely light this abject gloom, 

And put its praise in every mouth. 


THE PARTING. 

How fading are the joys we dote upon! 
Like apparitions seen and gone. 

But those which soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong; 

Like angel's visits, short and bright, 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long. 

Noraw 
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CLARE ISLAND, IRELAND. 

The remarkable engraving on this page is 
an excellent representation of Clare Island, in 
the county of Mayo, Ireland, about the mid- 
dle of the entrance to Clew Bay. It is only 
four miles long and two miles wide. The 
principal interest attached to Clare Island, 
arises from associations with the memory of 
Grana Uaile, an Irish amazon who flourished 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and who was evi- 
dently a grand mistake on the part of Natvre, 
for neither in figure, disposition nor manners, 
could she “lay much claim to feminine at- 
traction. ~ 

Numberless are the stories told of this flerce 


x2 


west country chieftainess, who lorded it over 
the tribes and clans of Mayo, and did not 
even except her husbands, of whom she had 
two. The first was O'Flaherty, Ptince of 
Connemara, the owner of a castle on an island 
in Lough Corrib, which fortress was besieged, 
and only saved from befng lost through the 
intrepid conduct of Grana, after which it 
went by the name of the Hen’s castle. Her 
second spouse was William Burke McOughter, 
who, feeling dubious respecting the long con- 
tinuance of their conjugal happiness, and very 
likely feeling considerably afraid of Grana, 
arranged that at the end of the year, should 
either of the contracting parties say “ I dis- 
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miss you,” a dissolution of partnership should 
at once take place. But he was no match for 
the lady, for taking advantage of his absence, 
she filled all his fortresses with garrisons ot 
her own people, and then watched him as he 
was sailing up the bay. When the unfortunate 
William was within earshot, she took her 
stand upon the battlements, and shouted, “ I 
dismiss you!” whereupon he lost not only his 
wife but his property; for those were days 
when the strong hand and ready arm not only 
took but kept, and possession was nine parts 
of the law. Even royalty itself was not se- 
cure from Grana Uaile’s caustic tongue and 
bad manners—for Elizabeth, to whom she 


paid a visit, was particularly amused with her 
wild guest, and offered to make her a coun- 
tess, an offer scornfully refused by Grana, 
who told her majesty that she should have 
the same dignity conferred on her whenever 
she came to Connaught. On her return from 
court, she landed at Howth, and passed by 
the castle, where the Earl of Howth was din- 
ing, with closed doors, a piece of apparent in- 
hospitality that so disgusted Grana, that she 
kidnapped the earl’s son and heir, who was 
playing in the garden, carried him off to Mayo, 
and only restored him on a promise made by 
the Lord of Howth, that his doors should be 
ever open to the passer-by at meal times. 
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This custom was really kept up until of late 
years by his descendants. Many of the time- 
honored observances of the old world are the 
result of whimsical demands or capricious 
fancies. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 

It must be freely admitted that our Cana- 
dian neighbors have, since the early settle- 
ment of the country, honorably distinguished 
themselves by their zeal in the cause of edu- 
cation. Both the upper and lower, western 
and eastern provinces have made such provi- 
sion for the intellectual wants of the young 
as might put to shame the “ old country ” and 
all its boasted civilization. Without entering 
at present upon the very interesting subject 
of education in Lower Canada, with its pre- 
ponderance of a French and Roman Catholic 
population, to which we may return at a fu- 
ture time, we confine ourselves at present to 
the educational establishments of Upper 
Canada, and more particularly to the college 
of which we present an illustration. In 1798 
a grant of more than half a million of acres 
of land was placed at the disposal of the local 
authorities of Upper or Western Canada, in- 
habited and colonized principally by English 
and Scotch settlers, with a sprinkling of Irish, 
and very few French, for the maintenance of 
a university and other educational establish- 
ments. The position of the now flourishing 
city of Toronto—which was formerly called 
York, and known as “ dirty little York” be- 
fore its Indian and better name was adopted 
—has within the last twenty years given it 
advantages, both mercantile and educational, 
possessed by few cities on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

The building stands in University Park, 
which comprises about 168 acres. The avenue 
leading from Queen street comprises about 
ten acres, and is five-eighths of a mile in 
length. The Yonge strect avenue is a quar- 
ter of a mile long, and contains about two 
acres. Both avenues are beautifully laid out 
and planted with trees, 

The chief facades of the university build- 
ing are those of the south and east, the former 
of great and massive elevation for distant 
effect from the lake and town, the latter of 
more broken and picturesque outline for com- 
bination with the beautiful ravine lying be- 
tween it and the main park avenue, from 
which it is chiefly viewed. The genera! out- 
lines of the buildings approach the form of a 
square, having an internal quadrangle of about 
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200 feet square, the north side of which is 
left open to the park. The main frontage on 
the south is about 300 feet long, with a mas- 
sive Norman tower in its centre, 120 feet in 
length, and comprising two stories, that on 
the ground being devoted to lecture-rooms, 
the upper story to the library and museum, 
two noble rooms, 80 feet by 36 feet each, with 
public and collegiate reading-rooms attached. 
The style adopted is Norman, with some ap- 
proach in outline to the symmetry identical 
with the Romanesque, The structure is mas- 
sive, bold and simple, its effect being rather 
in magnitude than detail. 
GREAT ISAACS LIGHTHOUSE. 

Our readers will often notice in the papers 
that a blockade-runner or a United States 
gunboat was seen near the Great Isaacs, on 
which a lighthouse of that name was ereeted 
in the year 1859. The Great Isaacs is one of 
the Bahama islands, and all around is difficult 
and dangerous navigation. The light is at 
the northern extremity of the Great Bahama 
Bank, and is owned by Great Britain. The 
tower is circular, and formed of 255 cast-iron 
plates, varying in weight from three tons to 
thirty cwt. The extreme height from the 
ground to the top of the vane is 144 feet, and 
at the level of the floor of the lantern, where 
it has a diameter of twelve feet and a half, it 
is surrounded by a gallery guarded by a 
strong iron railing, and supported on orna- 
mental brackets, forming, as it were, the capi- 
tal of the column. In the centre of the tower 
is a large cast-iron pipe, two feet in diameter 
and one inch in thickness, extending from 
the base to the summit, assisting to support 
the floors of the different rooms, together 
with the frame for the catopric reflectors, and 
serving as a case for the clockweight to work 
in, a door being placed at the foot to admit of 
repairs in case of accident. The tower is as- 
cended by means of a spiral staircase, which 
runs round the exterior of the base to the 
height of twenty-four feet, at which level the 
entrance-door opens into the first floor (the 
space below being filled up with substantial 
masonry and concrete, to add weight to the 
building), from which point it is carried up 
on the inside as far as the lantern. The lan- 
tern, having sixteen faces or sides, is placed 
on the summit of the centre column or pipe. 

Its base is of cast-iron, from which rise the 
uprights and sashbars, made of gun metal, 
and forming a frame for forty-eight large 
panes of plate glass, each half an inch in 
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This custom was really kept up until of late 
years by his descendants. Many of the time- 
honored observances of the old world are the 


result of whimsical demands or capricious 
fancies. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 

It must be freely admitted that our Cana- 
dian neighbors have, since the early settle- 
ment of the country, honorably distinguished 
themselves by their zeal in the cause of edu- 
cation. Both the upper and lower, western 
and eastern provinces have made such provi- 
sion for the intellectual wants of the young 
as might put to shame the “ old country ” and 
all its boasted civilization. Without entering 
at present upon the very interesting subject 
of education in Lower Canada, with its pre- 
ponderance of a French and Roman Catholic 
population, to which we may return at a fu- 
ture time, we confine ourselves at present to 
the educational establishments of Upper 
Canada, and more particularly to the college 
of which we present an illustration. In 1798 
a grant of more than half a million of acres 
of land was placed at the disposal of the local 
authorities of Upper or Western Canada, in- 
habited and colonized principally by English 
and Scotch settlers, with a sprinkling of Irish, 
and very few French, for the maintenance of 
a university and other educational establish- 
ments. The position of the now flourishing 
city of Toronto—which was formerly called 
York, and known as “ dirty little York” be- 
fore its Indian and better name was adopted 
—has within the last twenty years given it 
advantages, both mercantile and educational, 
possessed by few cities on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

The building stands in University Park, 
which comprises about 168 acres. The avenue 
leading from Queen street comprises about 
ten acres, and is five-eighths of a mile in 
length. The Yonge strect avenue is a quar- 
ter of a mile long, and contains about two 
acres. Both avenues are beautifully laid out 
and planted with trees, 

The chief facades of the university build- 
ing are those of the south and east, the former 
of great and massive elevation for distant 
effect from the lake and town, the latter of 
more broken and picturesque outline for com- 
bination with the beautiful ravine lying be- 
tween it and the main park avenue, from 
which it is chiefly viewed. The general out- 
lines of the buildings approach the form of a 
square, having an internal quadrangle of about 
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200 feet square, the north side of which is 
left open to the park. The main frontage on 
the south is about 300 feet long, with a mas- 
sive Norman tower in its centre, 120 feet in 
length, and comprising two stories, that on 
the ground being devoted to lecture-rooms, 
the upper story to the library and museum, 
two noble rooms, 80 feet by 36 feet each, with 
public and collegiate reading-rooms attached. 
The style adopted is Norman, with some ap- 
proach in outline to the symmetry identical 
with the Romanesque. The structure is mas- 
sive, bold and simple, its effect being rather 
in magnitude than detail. 


GREAT ISAACS LIGHTHOUSE. 

Our readers will often notice in the papers 
that a blockade-runner or a United States 
gunboat was seen near the Great Isaacs, on 
which a lighthouse of that name was ereeted 
in the year 1859, The Great Isaacs is one of 
the Bahama islands, and all around is difficult 
and dangerous navigation. The light is at 
the northern extremity of the Great Bahama 
Bank, and is owned by Great Britain. The 
tower is circular, and formed of 255 cast-iron 
plates, varying in weight from three tons to 
thirty cwt. The extreme height from the 
ground to the top of the vane is 144 feet, and 
at the level of the floor of the lantern, where 
it has a diameter of twelve feet and a half, it 
is surrounded by a gallery guarded by a 
strong iron railing, and supported on orna- 
mental brackets, forming, as it were, the capi- 
tal of the column. In the centre of the tower 
is a large cast-iron pipe, two feet in diameter 
and one inch in thickness, extending from 
the base to the summit, assisting to support 
the floors of the different rooms, together 
with the frame for the catopric reflectors, and 
serving as a case for the clockweight to work 
in, a door being placed at the foot to admit of 
repairs in case of accident. The tower is as- 
cended by means of a spiral staircase, which 
runs round the exterior of the base to the 
height of twenty-four feet, at which level the 
entrance-door opens into the first floor (the 
space below being filled up with substantial 
masonry and concrete, to add weight to the 
building), from which point it is carried up 
on the inside as far as the lantern. The lan- 
tern, having sixteen faces or sides, is placed 
on the summit of the centre column or pipe. 

Its base is of cast-iron, from which rise the 
uprights and sashbars, made of gun metal, 
and forming a frame for forty-eight large 
panes of plate glass, each half an inch in 
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thickness, the whole being covered in bya 
roof consisting of a gun-metal frame, on which 
are screwed or riveted thick sheet-copper 


plates, lined with corrugated sheet-iron. 


Above this is placed the cowl, which is sup- 
ported by the framework of the roof, and is 
in its turn surmounted by a vane of large di- 
mensions, in the formof anarrow. The cowl 
is a hollow ball, formed of sheet copper, open 


beneath to admit the chimney of Professor | 


Faraday’s ventilating apparatus, and pierced 
by round holes on the side under the feather 
of the arrow, to allow the smoke and heat to 
pass into the partial vacuum formed by the 
wind behind the ball, by which means a down 
draught and its bad effects are obviated. The 
lighting apparatus, which is of the catoptric 
order and revolving, is composed of three 
wrought-iron triangular frames supporting 
twenty-one parabolic silver-plated reflectors, 
which reflect the light from an equal number 
of improved Argand lamps for burning colza or 
rapeseed oil. This frame is put in motion by 
clockwork, made of gun metal and steel, in- 
closed in a copper case; the weight is sus- 
pended by a strong catgut line winding round 
a barrel, the velocity of the revolution being 
regulated by a governor. On the inside of 
the lantern, on a leyel with the lower part of 
the glass, there is a light cast-iron gallery for 
the purpose of enabling the keepers to clean 
the windows and higher parts of the lighting 
apparatus, by which means the use of steps 
or ladders is entirely avoided. 


LOST JEWELS. 

The death of an obscure German artist, and 
the recent revival before one of the Paris 
courts of the celebrated diamond necklace 
cause celebre, bring to mind asingular adven- 
ture which caused some years ago great scan- 
dal at the Court of Munich. Before Lola 
Montez went to the capital of Bavaria, Kin 
Louis’s attention was attracted by a Germaf 
prima donna, Charlotte Kendrick. One morn- 
ing King Louis discovered, as he crossed the 
palace nursery, the floor of the room covered 
with his children’s toys; among them were 
several doll babies. He was on his way to 
Charlotte Kendrick’s rooms. He thought 
that a single doll would scarcely be missed 


from among the numerous toys that filled the ; 


floor. He put one of them, the first he could 
lay his hands upon, in his pocket. When he 
reached Charlotte Kendrick’s lodgings he 
gave the doll to her child, and forgot every- 
thing about it. While the king was closeted 


| with the prima donna, the palace was in an 
indescribable state of confusion. A great 
robbery was discovered to have been commit- 
ted in the queen’s chamber. A valuable tur- 
quoise, surrounded with enormous diamonds, 
and worth above $20,000, had been purloined, 
The unfortunate occurrence was concealed as 
long as possible from the king, for he had giv- 
| en the jewel to his wife and prized it extreme- 
ly. It could not be kept longer from him, and 
the moment he was informed of it he sent for 
| the police, and ordered that no pains should 
| be spared to discover the culprit, whom he 
| vowed should be severely punished. Several 
| servants were arrested on suspicion. A state 

concert was given that evening. All the diplo- 
| matic corps and the most distinguished com- 
| pany of the court were present. The daring 
robbery committed in the morning was the 
subject of general conversation. The tur- 
quoise was familiar to everybody in the court 
theatre. Charlotte Kendrick appeared in 
the third piece; it was some favorite bravura 
from a grand opera. She was dressed in 


| light blue silk, trimmed with white lace. 


| She advanced to the front of the stage, and 


bowed to the sovereigns, and then to the oth- 
er spectators. As she rose from the profound 
obeisance made, all eyes were riveted with 
astonishment upon her stomacher; there glit- 


tered the royal gem lost that morning! A . 


buzz of wonder ran around the room. The 
king blushed deeply. He saw at once how 
the alleged theft had occurred. His children, 
finding the breastpin on the table, thrust it in- 
to the dress of their favorite doll. He had not 
observed it, and had given it to the prima 
donna’s daughter, Charlotte Kendrick did 
not see the valuable breastpin until after the 
king’s departure. She thought he had, for 
delicacy, adopted this indirect way to make 
her a valuable present; and to thank him as 
delicately, she wore it next her heart at the 
state concert. The king was obliged to con- 
fess what had taken place, and to explain the 
mistake to the prima donna, who with a heavy 
heart surrendered the valuable trinket. The 
palace seryants were at once released with a 
valuable gratuity in money to compensate 
them for their imprisonment. 


A lawyer once pleaded with great ability 
the cause of his client Yor nearly an hour, 
When he had done, his antagonist, with a 
supercilious sneer, said he did not understand 
a word the other said, who merely replied, 
“TI believe it; for I was speaking law.” 
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WASHINGTON’S ROCK. 

The engraving on page 439 represents one 
of the most romantic localities in the State of 
New Jersey, situated near Middlebrook, on 
the southern slope of the mountains of Som- 
erset county, New Jersey, known as Wash- 
ington’s Rock. From its great altitude, an un- 
interrupted view is obtained of the country, 
extending from the hills of Bergen, on the 
east, to those of Hunterdon on the west, em- 
bracing the highlands of Nevisink, Staten 
Island, the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, New Brunswick, and Perth Amboy, 
villages almost without number, and a section 
of country unsurpassed in landscape beauties. 
The name of the rock is taken from revolu- 
tionary associations. In the spring of 1777, 
the American army lay encamped in the val- 
ley of Middlebrook, below. But twelve miles 
off, at New Brunswick, lay the British army, 
under the charge of Lord Howe. The posi- 
tion of our army was strong, notwithstand- 
ing the poverty of their circumstances, and 
every conceivable feint and stratagem was 
resorted to by the enemy, for the purpose of 
decoying them from their security, but with- 
out effect. Finally, fatigued with exertion, 
the British army left for Perth Amboy, in- 
tending to leave Philadelphia via Staten Isl- 
and, thus avoiding the American posts at 
Princeton and Trenton. During the whole of 
this trying period, tradition says that General 
Washington habitually frequented the rock 
shown in our picture, to study out the prob- 
able movements of the foe. The-rock is a 
large key-stone boulder, perched on the edge 
of the mountain’s brow, seemingly ready to 
topple off, and crush to atoms the hamleis 
below. 


BEAVEBS. 

The beavers inhabiting the northern parts 
of Europe are said to be essentially the same 
as those which establish their republican 
dweiling along the course of our North Amer- 
ican streams. In an article which appeared 
in the North British Review, it is stated that 
these interesting animals still exist in certain 
sections of Sweden and Norway. The num- 
ber of the tribe has diminished so much lat- 
terly, that its members are rigorously protect- 
ed by law, for a considerable term of years. 
The great requirements of the beaver are a 
thinly-peopled country, with abundance of 
wood and water. In the American and arc- 
tic regions their northern extension seems to be 


restricted solely by the deficiency of wood, 
and they are known to have cecurred as far 
south as a parallel of 30 degrees, or almost to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The flesh of the animal 
is greatly prized by hunters and voyageurs, 
especially when roasted in the skin after the 
hair is singed off. This of course is an expen- 
sive luxury, and is frowned at by the traders. 
The demand for beaver skins has decreased 
within a few years, owing to the different 
materials now used in the manufacture of 
hats. In 1828, 26,927 beaver skins were ex- 
ported from Quebec to England. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

On page 440 we give our readers an excel- 
lent view of the renowned Westminster Ab- 
bey, where the bones of so many celebrated 
men repose. Our European correspondent 
has recently visited the abbey, and writes as 
follows respecting it: , 

“ On entering the abbey at the Poet’s Cor- 
ner—consecrated ground—I was met by a 
guide, always in attendance, who conducted 
me through the Abbey. The first point of in- 
terest was the chapel of St. Benedict, where 
I saw the monument to Langham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury; that of the Countess of Hert- 
ford, and ethers, are also hard by. Close to 
the gate of the entrance to the chapel is the 
ancient monument of Sebert, king of the East 
Saxons, who died in 616, and his queen, 
Athelgoda. Between this chapel and the 
next are the remains of a mosaic work, of fine 
manufacture, erected in memory of the chil- 
dren of Henry Ill. and Edward I. The next 
chapel I examined was St. Edmund’s. Here, 
among a large number of other monuments, 
are those of the Earl of Stafford, the Coun- 
tess of Stafford, the children of Edward IIL, 
Lord Russell, ete. The chapel of St. Nicholas 
was the next; here are monuments to Lady 
Jane Clifford, the Duchess of Somerset, Lord 
and Lady Carew, and many others. The 
magnificent chapel of Henry VII. I found 
still more interesting. Here is an elaborate 
and splendid monument to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, erected by James I. The recumbent 
figure of the queen is a fine work of skill, 
and always elicits unqualified praise from all 
who behold it, and critically examine its ar- 
tistic beauties. , 

“At the end of the south aisle of this chapel 
is the royal vault, in which are deposited the 
remains of Charles II. and William IIL, 
Queen Mary, Queen Anne, and her consort, 
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Prince George of Denmark. The entrance 
gates to the nave are of brass, gilt, and 
wrought in various devices. Here are in- 
stalled the knights of the most honorable or- 
der of the bath. In their stalls are brass 
plates of their armorial bearings, etc., and 
over them hang their banners, swords and 
helmets. Beneath are seats for the esquires 
—each knight having three; there is a little 
shelving stool in each stall. Centrally, be- 
tween the stalls of the knights,is the royal 


vault, in which lie the remains of King 
George IL., and his queen, Caroline. Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, and his wife, two 
Dukes of Cumberland, Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam, and the Princesses Amelia, Caroline, 
Elizabeth, Louise and Anne. In this chapel 
is also a magnificent monument to Henry VII. 
and his queen. It stands in the body of the 
chapel, enclosed in a chanty of brass, of fine 
workmanship, and ornamented with statues 
of the saints. Within, on a tomb of black 
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marble, repose the effigies of the royal pair, | 
' whose names are not so well known to the 
' world. The abbey is one of the wonders of 


in their robes of state. Here also are monu- 
ments to Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary, Ed- 
ward V. and his brother Richard, Duke and 
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Duchess of Richmond, and many others, 


London.” 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, LONDON. 
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GENEVIEVE RAILLE. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
THE HEART’S EDEN. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


~ 


There's a cottage that stands nearly hid from the 
sight, 

Just where the dark woods with the prairie unite, 

Looking out on the sea of wild flowers before, 

Through the curtain of leaves that hang over the 
door; 

From threshold to roof-tree, "tis covered with vine, 

And the branches above it a bower entwine, 

Where, rocked by the breezes, the summer days 
long, 

Swing birds of bright plumage and musical song; 

Where the sunshine smiles softly, a rosy-faced 
guest, 

And heaven bends low o'er that house in the West. 


Before it the emerald ocean is seen— 

Its waves golden crested—the valleys between, 

Mottled shadows, reflecting the clouds as they fly, 

Now purple as twilight—now blue as the sky, 

And mosaicked with bloom, as if at its birth 

The rainbow dropped dyes from its heart over 
earth; 

And the stars that are missed from heaven's bright 
bowers 

Were scattered mid-prairie, and changed into 
flowers ; 

And the smile of a God woke each blossom to 
bloom, 

And the breath of the angels gave each their per- 


fume. 


How changeful its background! The rippling green 

Is flushed with the sunshine that steals in between, 

As we've seen in the rifts of the evening's deep 
blue 

A glimmer of starlight flash suddenly through ; 

Or as in the bosom of tropical ocean 

Phosphorescent light glitters at every soft motion, 

When the breath of the spice isles no flag can un- 
roll— 

When the waves’ flow is soft as the breath of a 
soul— 

When the Southern Cross jewels both the wave and 
the ether, 

And heaven and earth seems a dreaming together. 


There the ribbed-leafed paw-paw with its clustering 
fruit— 

There the silvery aspen with leaves never mute— 

There the sturdy old oak, the pecan’s pliant limbs— 

There the long, trailing elm in the soft sunshine 
swims— 

There the ash with its berries that, mid the bright 

en, 
Flash out like fresh blood drops—the feathery sheen 
Of the willow, that fringes the musical lips 
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Of the brook whose pure waters the wild pigeon 


sips, 
Stand as brothers embracing, on soft, mossy sod,— 
A background unrivalled—its artist a God! 


O that vine-covered cottage! though years have 
passed o'er 

Since my wandering feet stood entranced by thy 
door— 

Since I drank in thy beauty a summer's day long, 

When May was but roses and June but a song; 

Though the glorious prairie may be shorn of its 
flowers, 

And the axe may have levelled the forest’s green 
bowers, 

Yet memory pictures thee fairest and best 

Of all scenes in my Eden of heart, the bright West; 

And fancy will paint thee, till life’s latest even, 

As a jewel of earth in a setting of heaven! 


- 


[oRIGINAL.] 


GENEVIEVE RAILLE, 


BY ELLEN MALVIN. 


“Tf only dear to Him the strong, 
Who never trip nor wander, 
Where were the throng whose morning song 
Thrill the blue arches yonder?” 


How she came by that flowing, French 
name of hers I never knew. Indeed, I never 
thought to ask till this moment, when, writ- 
ing it down, I try to fancy how it will sound. 
to unaccustomed ears. Genevieve Raille! It 
suited her perfectly. So perfectly, that I. 
never thought to inquire how she came by it; . 
any more than I thought to question her title. 
to those chestnut braids and gentian eyes, and 
lips that surpassed the crimson of commor 
lips, with their deep, cardinal stain. 

I think the Railles were an old family at 
Wintern Centre. Wintern was a sluggish 
old town, with two or three prompt, wide- 
awake villages on the outskirts, where a rail- 
road station, or a water-privilege, made a.lit= 
tle eddy of business on the calm surface of the 
staid, old township. 

East Wintern, where I lived, was one of 
these; but my grandmother lived at “The 
Centre,” some five miles distant. At The 
Centre was a single church of orthodox 
gravity, a hotel, a bank, a semi-torpid academy 
and a rollicking town-school. 

My first familiar acquaintance with the 
place, was in my tenth year. We were a 
noisy troop of boys and girls at home, and 
when the eighth baby came, I was sent to 
spend the summer with my grandmother. I 
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was her pet and namesake, and though old 
enough to be of some use at home, she would 
have me and no one else. So it came to pass, 
that one sunny, peaceful summer was inter- 
polated into my nolsy, scrambling, work-day 
life. 

I think with dreamy pleasure of those still 
rooms, with their aspect of sobriety, where 
nothing was ever lying round, except it were 
some possession of mine, and even I, little 
romp that I was, could not long withstand the 
atmosphere of the place, and grew grave and 
demure, and went in and out over the cool 
threshold, under the shade of the great elm, 
silent, observant and full of placid happiness. 

One morning in spring, I was sent to the 
academy. I went up the steps very timid 
and trembling, in my thought of the strange 
faces, and hardly dared to glance towards the 
group of girls, who looked like grown up 
young ladies to me,as they stood chatting 
and laughing in the crowded entry. 

As I stood looking bashfully apart, one tall, 
slender girl came out of the group, and, tak- 
ing me by my hand, very quietly led me into 
the dressing-room. She took off my bonnet, 
smoothed my hair, and then taking my face 
between two very soft hands, she said: 

“ And now what is the name they call you 
by, little Mayflower ?” 

“T ain Keziah Martin, but everybody calls 
me Kizzy.” 

“ Ah, so everybody calls you Kizzy ?” 

Her voice was low and trilling, with a fine 
ripple of laughter running through it, like the 
trickle of a tiny waterfall. 

I laughed a little in sympathy, and went in 
with her to be introduced to the master. 

That gentleman looked at me quite kindly, 
over his glasses, wrote my name on a slip of 
paper, and said I could take that vacant seat 
in the front row. . 

“If you please, sir,’ said the young lady, 
“ Miss Smith’s seat is unoccupied. Have you 
any objection to her taking that, for the 
present ?” 

He looked slightly surprised I thought. 

“With you, Miss Railie? O, no objection, 
whatever, if you wish it. You can try it. If 
she should prove troublesome, we can change 
hereafter.” 

She bowed, quietly, and led me back to her 
desk—I sat all summer with Miss Raille. I 
recall but one incident of that first day. After 
school had commenced, and the morning 
prayer was over, the door opened, and a boy 
entered. He was a dark, handsome youth, 


of sixteen, perhaps, with flashing black eyes, 
and a careless air that became him well. 

Our seat was close by the door, and as he 
passed, he laid on Genevieve'’s desk a little 
bunch of arbutus blossoms. I was ready to 
cry out with delight, but Genevieve hardly 
looked at them, let them lie unnoticed till 
noon. But then, I observed, she carried 
them home. 

I learned afterwards that the boy’s name 
was Lester Realf, the handsomest and the 
most unmanageable boy inschool. Of course, 
all the girls doted on him. Only Genevieve 
Raille never swerved from the graceful hauteur 
of her demeanor, though his preference for 
her was undisguised. 

The days of that summer strung themselves 
noiselessly, like silver beads on a golden 
thread. The sharp edges of school-life were 
rounded and softened for me, by the thought- 
fulness of my self-elected patroness. 

She was somewhat reserved with the older 
girls, holding herself aloof from their noisy 
gossip, and earning thereby a reputation for 
haughtiness that was searcely merited. With 
me she was always frank and simple-hearted 
asa child. I think I must have been mature 
beyond my years, in some respects, for she 
treated me as a companion, at the same time 
that she petted me as a child. 

I remember one day we all went out in the 
woods to gather flowers. The large girls call- 
ed it botanizing. Most of them had herba- 
riums, and wrought wonders in the way of 
spoiling Bibles, dictionaries and other large 
books with their “ specimens.” 

Genevieve had stoutly resisted the mania, 
privately informing me that to her the flowers 
looked much more comfortable swinging on 
their stems, than shut up in a book, with the 
color and life all squeezed out of them, and 
a frightful name written underneath. 

So we pursued no botany, but strayed about, 
at will, and at last, getting separated from the 
others, we sat down in a cool, dark, little 
nook that we found, where a tiny rivulet 
trickled down over the mossy ledge. The 
rock rose high above our heads, and a fringe 
of pale, yellow flowers was growing along its 
overhanging edge. 

“T would make a wreath, if I had some of 
them,” said Genevieve. 

“ Sit here, then, and let me bring you some,” 
and away I went. Returning, presently, with 
my hands full, I sat down and watched her, 
while she wove them deftly into a garland, 
and fastened it in my hat. 
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GENEVIEVE RAILLE. 


“How nice it is being here,” I said, as we 
heard the girls’ voices in the distance. “The 
boys have come, too. That is Lester Realf’s 
laugh.” 

She stopped suddenly in her work, listen- 
ing. I thought, for a moment, that she want- 
ed to be among them. 

“Do you want to go back, Genie ?” 

“Ne.” 

We sat silent a long while. She was draw- 
ing some of the long leaves back and forth 
through her white fingers. I watched her, 
thinking how round and pretty the fingers 
were. I knew she had quite forgotten me. 

“ Genie,” I said, at last, “ what makes you 
like to come away from all the others, and 
have nobody but me?” 

She started from her reverie, and looked 
down at me. 

“T don’t know, Kizzy, 1am sure. Because 
you don’t tire me with talking about beaux, 
perhaps.” 

Her hand stole caressingly round my neck, 
and drew my face up against hers, 

“Because you are a genuine little thing, 
just as fresh and honest as these blossoms.” 

With one of her little low laughs she seem- 
ed to toss off her dreaminess, and taking up 
my hat, said: 

“Tt wants a bunch to finish this behind, 
and then if 1 had some: oak leaves I would 
make a perfect little fairy of you.” 

“O,I can get plenty just up here on the 
hill.” And I went off to bring them. 

I thought I should be back in five minutes, 
but I was lured away by a clump of beautiful 
clarkia growing high up among the rocks, 
I gathered my hands full, and then filled my 
apron with the oak leaves, and was returning 
laden with my spoil, when I bethought myself 
to go out on the top of the ledge and toss my 
purple blossoms across the brook at her feet, 
for play. I climbed up, and stepping cautiously 
along in the shadow of the trees, peeped down. 

There sat my Genevieve, and beside her, 
half-reclining, lay Lester Realf, his handsome 
head uncovered, his great, flashing eyes glow- 
ing on her downcast face, as if he would de- 
vour her. 

I stepped back, instinctively, but cowld not 
withdraw my gaze from the picture. I thought 
of stories I had read of little birds fascinated 
by serpents, and then with an access of child- 
ish wisdom, said to myself, what a dunce I 
was to be scared at seeing Lester Realf talk- 
ing to Genevieve. For he was talking low 
and earnestly, and pressing nearer. 
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Suddenly, she threw off his hand, and sprang 
up with a look of indignant shame, that made 
her face unnatural to me. I heard her say, 
though her voice was suppressed like his: 

“Go, Lester Realf. I will not listen anoth- 
ermoment. Go, O, Lester, I wish you were 
good.” 

I had thought her angry, at first, but the 
last words were as pitiful as a baby’s cry. I 
started up quickly to go to her. She heard 
the rustle of my hasty movement, and looked 
up to where I stood. She reached up both 
her arms, as if I could spring into them, and 
cried, “ Kizzy.” 

The boy sprang to his feet, I turned and 
ran breathlessly down the path, and in anoth- 
er moment was locked fast in Genevieve’s 
arms. We were alone, and she was sobbing 
bitterly. I kissed her, and whispered: 

“Don’t cry, Genie,” but I never asked her 
what it was, and she never told me. 

Though I watched Lester Realf with silent 
suspicion and dislike, I never found it possible 
to ask Genevieve a single question concern- 
ing him. 


By-and-by the summer ended, and all those 
happy walks and talks ended with it. I was 
sent home, and did not see my school-friend 
again for years. 

I grew up to young ladyhood, whether by 
straight or devious ways matters not here. I 
am not writing my own story, save where the 
threads are interwoven with hers. We did 
not meet, but now and then, at long intervals, 
some little ripple of her life ran out and reach- 
ed me. I heard that she was away at school, 
or that she was staying with relatives in the 
city, and I never heard her name without a 
stirring of the heart, yet every time I heard 
it, she seemed farther off, more out of my 
reach, and as time went on, I gradually gave 
up my childish expectation of meeting her in 
the same old way, and tried to convince my- 
self that she had quite forgotten me. 

At last, one summer, I heard that she was 
at home. That was a gay season at Wintern 
Centre. The place had changed greatly since 
I was there. It was a cleanly, well-to-do, 
aristocratic village, and was becoming popu- 
lar asasummer resort. True, it had neither 
mountains nor seashore to make it attractive, 
but there were lovely walks and drives in the 
vicinity, a perfect gem of a lake nestling 
among the hills. There was game in the 
woods, legendary, if not actual; there were 
traditional trout in the brooks, and, more 
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than all, there were half a score, perhaps, of 
handsome, stylish-looking girls, behind the 
shutters of those old mansions, who were in 
no wise averse to the attentions and admira- 
tion of the well-dressed cavaliers, who were 
ready to welcome any species of game that 
would afford them diversion. 

They made a gay company of pl re-hunt- 
ers, that summer, and among them Genevieve 
Raille bore off the palm for beauty and haugh- 
tiness. Isaw her only once. One morning, 
I was going up the steps of the shop where I 
worked, when some one said: 

“ Wait a moment, Kizzy, and see the horse- 
back ride.” 

I looked up the street. There were a doz- 
en riders, perhaps, and foremost among them, 
mounted on a coal-black steed, rode Gene- 
vieve Raille. She wore a tiny black hat, with 
long, black plumes, sweeping to her shoulder. 
Her cheeks were slightly flushed, her blue 
eyes a-glow, as she lifted them a moment in 
pausing. The whole faee was radiant with 
beauty,the figure, instinct with haughty grace. 
The vision passed in a moment. The party 
swept down the street, and I stood dazzled 
and blinded, my heart beating proud and 
high. My Genie, and she was so beautiful. 
Some one spoke, out of the group of gazers: 

“Splendid, isn’t she ?” 

“ Which do you mean ?” 

“The first one, of course.” 

“ Yes, the black. It is a splendid beast, be- 
longs toa Frenchman, I take it.” 

“ Nonsense, I mean the rider.” 

“QO, Miss Raille! She looks as mettlesome 
as her horse. Rumor calls her a pitiless 
coquette.” 

“And that Realf is going to tame her. What 
eyes the fellow has. I wouldn’t trust a sister 
of mine with him.” 

“O,no fear. They are well-matched, and 
after all, one of these spirited things often 
turns out a meek little creature in harness, 
for all her prancing and caracoling on the 
turf.” 

My cheeks burned not with pride now, but 
shame. 

“O, Ralph!” I said, as the other speaker 

eturned away, and left only us two on the 
steps, “O, Ralph, how can you speak so, 
you men, of a woman, and such a woman too!” 

He came close, and laid his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Did we hurt you so, Kizzy ?” 

I knew it wasn’t any words of his that hurt 
me, so I only said: 


“She is a woman, Ralph—one of us.” 

He gave me one of his long, deep looks, as 
if he would catch me up wholly with his eyes, 
as you do a baby in your arms, 

“One of you—I will not forget it. Every 
one of them may have something in her soul 
that is like my little girl.” 

And we went in to our work. There! I 
was not going to say anything about Ralph. 
I don’t know that it is necessary to my story, 
but, somehow, he came in before I thought. I 
told him all about Genevieve, afterwards. 

One evening in the late autumn, there was 
to be a grand ball at the Centre, and Ralph 
said we should go. I was to have a new silk, 
and should wear the necklace, with its tiny 
gold cross, that he had given me on my birth- 
day. I loved dancing, dearly; but it was 
neither the new dress nor the dancing that 
made me so impatient for the time to come, 
I thought that Genevieve would be there. 

In all the crowd, I looked only for her. 
She was dressed quite simply, and, somehow, 
she was not so dazzling as she had looked 
that morning, when she swept past me like a 
vision, flushed with exercise, and radiant with 
excitement, but her face had more of the pale 
and winning beauty that I remembered in her 
girlhood. It seemed to bring her nearer to 
me. 

By-and-by, Ralph brought me a partner 
whom I recollected as a school-boy in those 
old days at the Wintern Academy, and after 
the dance was over, he said: 

“Ralph wished me tointroduce you to Miss 
Raille. There seems to be an opportunity 
now.” 

I should have drawn back, I think, but he 
was leading me towards her. She sat a little 
apart from the crowd, idly pulling in pieces 
the flowers she held. 

It was no affected weariness, with which 
she lifted her lids at our approach, but when 
he spoke my name, the color sprang up her 
cheek, and she held out her hands, 

“ Are you my little Kizzy?” She drew me 
to the seat beside her. “I have been want- 
ing you, I believe.” 

Then, without waiting for a reply from me, 
she turned to my companion, and engaged 
him in some light conversation. Others came 
up, and joined the group. I sat listening, 
silently, and all the time, she held my hand. 
When Ralph came up to take me for another 
dance, she bent, and whispered : 

“You will come back to me.” 

And when I went back, she took my arm, 
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GENEVIEVE RAILLE. 


and led me through the crowd into one of the 
deserted rooms, and standing there, alone, 
she took my face between her hands, just as 


she did that first morning, years ago. 

“And you have loved me all this time, 
Kizzy ?” 

“ All this time, but I thought you had for- 
gotten me.” 

“ Call me Genie,” she said. 

“ Dear Genie!” I laid my cheek against hers, 
as I used to do, and she kissed me twice ; then, 
presently, led me back to Ralph, and I did 
not see her again that night. 

It all seemed natural at the time, but when 
I tried to tell Ralph how it was, it did seem a 
singular meeting. I thought a great many 
times afterwards, of those first words of hers, 
“T have been wanting you lately,” and won- 
dered if they meant auything—if there was 
any trouble in her life—if that weary look I 
had detected was often there. 

Not many months afterwards, a strange 
rumor floated out from Wintern Centre. A 
breath, a whisper at first, it grew, and spread, 
and directly, the whole town was a-blaze with 
it. The name of Genevieve Raille was ban- 
died about, and tossed from lip to lip, coupled 
with epithets of shame. 

At first, I met it in flerce contradiction. 
My Genevieve, with her spotless soul. How 
dared they touch her with the breath of 
scandal. 

But one night, Ralph said in the low, grave 
tone ke only uses when he is tenderest: 

“If you knew it was true, Kizzy, what 
would you say of her then ?” 5 

For the first time, it flashed across me that 
it might be. It was possible. Yet I answer- 
ed, with no less vehemence: 

“It is not true.” 

He did not speak for along time. At last 
he said: 

“There was evil in that man, Realf, whom 
we used to see with her.” 

“ But there was no evil in my Genevieve,” 
I whispered, with a sob that hushed itself on 
his heart. 

“ And yet, what if there were?” he said, 
gently. ‘“ What if this be true? Is she not a 
woman—one of you? I have not forgotten 
your words, dear. They taught me a deeper 
lesson than you know. Since I have heard 
this, I have thought if my little girl were in 
her place, if through wrong from without, or 
even through the traitor within, it had hap- 
pened that her woman’s purity had been off 
its guard, one day, and such a sorrow had 
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come to her, should all men and women thrust 
her out, as something too foul for contact? 
As if that sin stained all her whiteness,. de- 
throned all her womanhood, and were the one 
sin for which there is no forgiveness! O, 
Kizzy, I think God sees differently. I don’t 
think I love my darling more than he does.” 

I never knew till that night what a large, 
noble heart it was that God had given me to 
lean upon. 

The next morning I said to him, when we 
met: 

“Will you take me to see grandmama, to- 
morrow ?” 

“ Yes.” 

And on Saturday night he took me to Win- 
tern Centre. Our ride was a quiet one, and 
when he left me at the door, he said: 

“ You will see Genevieve ?” 

“ Yes, I came for that.” 

“My good girl.” 

Dear Ralph! There is gentle blood in his 
veins, in the finest sense of the beautiful word. 

On Sunday, I went to the grave old church, 
where the worshippers looked so staid and 
devout in their pews, and seemed so careless 
and gossipy in the entry, and outside on the 
piazza. Even there I heard the name I 
loved spoken in a tone that made my cheeks 
tingle. 

I waited till the Sabbath twilight, then 
I opened the white gate opposite and went 
up the sweeping elms and in at the open 
door of the great white house where I used 
to be so much at home. 

I stole softly up the stairs, and rapped at 
Genevieve’s door. She opened it. Istood a 
moment, silent, hesitating. Then I went and 
put my two hands on her shoulders, and 
whispered. 

“ Your little Kizzy.” 

She placed me in her chair, and sat down on 
the floor at my feet and laid her beautiful 
head in my lap. 

We sat there far into the night, and she told 
me all her story, brokenly—in fragments, 
with long silences, between—but I understood. 
She laid her soul bare to me. 

She had loved Lester Realf—she thought so. 
If not, he had filled her life with something 
that left no room for love. Different loves 
come to different lives. Nothing but this 
came to her. 

Long ago, when they were at school to- 
gether, he had the same power over her, 
some strange, subtle influence, that she re- 
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belled against, continually. When he was 
gone she breathed free, as if she had escaped 
some danger. For years, he did not cross her 
path. He went to Europe, ran the race of 
dissipation in London and the continental 
cities, came back a man of the world, polish- 
ed, graceful, unprincipled; evil in heart and 
life. She knew it. She felt it, instinctively, 
when they met in the city after his return. 
And yet his eyes looked into hers with the 
same strange intensity. His touch had the 
same power to thrill her with that keen pleas- 
ure that touches the edge of pain. She 
wrestled with the influence, but wrestled in 
vain. Swiftly the old spell came over her, 
lulling fear, and disarming distrust—and then 
—it was the old story. 

“ But did he never love you, Genie ?” 

“Yes, loved me as such can. God knows 
the sin was not all his,” she answered, humbly. 

“Then why were you not married ?” 

“He would have done it. He would have 
perjured himself, for he has a wife already, 
somewhere in the world, poor child! I sent 
him back to her, and I sat down, alone, thank- 
ing God that he had spared me that further 
shame, and left me free to live the rest of my 
life out clean and true—for my child’s sake— 
if he trusts me with one. He knows why he 
put into my hand this dead-sea fruit of a false 
and unholy passion. It was all that came to 
me—TI try to be patient, and to wait.” 

How her faith shamed me. This was the 
woman I had thought to help with my pity, 
she, standing so near to God, clinging with 
ehildlike trust to the hand that smote her 
with this shame. 

Why had this come to her, and not to me? 
Why had love swept over her life a seething 
flame, while into mine it shone a flood of 
pure, golden sunshine? God only knew. 

I went out from that still chamber, with the 
hush and awe of a sacramental hour upon my 
heart—I knew that she stood nearer heaven 
than I. I know it now, asI lift my eyes from 
the page, to where she sits at the window, 
her noble, delicate head outlined against the 
light—I smile now, that once I thought her 
life was blighted. Who thinks to pity her, 
now, my Genevieve, as she stands so erect in 
her womanhood, so sweet and calm and self- 
sustained, her life so rich in sunshine, so 
beautiful with good deeds. 

Such different loves He sends us. Hers 
turned to ashes and dust in her grasp, yet from 
its ashes sprang this lily-blossom of a reno- 
vated life. Mine is a rich, golden fruit, that 


is food to my hunger and water to my thirst. 
My daily prayer is, that my soul may be hal- 
lowed with joy, as hers has been sanctified 
by grief. 

The twilight deepens. I lay down my pen, 
or I shall be talking of myself, directly, my 
life is so full of abounding joy. Ihave Ralph, 
you know, always—and these children play- 
ing on the carpet at my feet, seem like my 
own. The Genevieve is mine—the Ralph 
Raille is hers. ‘ 


A FAMILY ON THE PRAIRIE. 

We passed to-day through a large village or 
settlement of the prairie-dog, extending in 
length not less than half a mile. They are 
very shy, and at the approach of a stranger 
hie themselves with all speed to their holes, 
in which they partly bury their bodies, leav- 


_ing only their heads visible just above the sur- 


face of the ground, where, so long as the 
alarm lasts, they keep up a continual barking. 
The note somewhat resembles the bark of a 
small puppy, but is nevertheless so peculiar 
as to be instantly recognized afterwards by 
any one who has distinctly heard it once. 
They are very hard to get, as they are never 
found far from their holes; and when shot fall 
immediately into them, where they are gen- 
erally guarded by a rattlesnake--the usual 
sharer of their subterranean retreat. Several 
were shot by us in this situation, but when 
the hand was about to be thrust into the hole 
to draw them out, the ominous rattle of this 
dreaded reptile would be instantly heard, 
warning the intruder of the danger he was 
about to incur. A little white, burrowing 
owl is also frequently found taking up his 
abode in the same domicile, and this strange 
association of reptile, bird and beast, seem to 
live in perfect harmony and peace. I have 
never personally seen the owl thus housed, 
but have been assured of the fact from so 
many and credible sources, I cannot doubt it. 


A lady, teaching her little daughter, four 
years old, pointed to something in the book, 
and asked, “ What is that, my dear?” “ Why, 
don’t you know ?” inquired the child. “ Yes,” 
said the mother; “but I wish to find out if 
you know.” “Well,” responded the little 
miss, “I do know.” “Tell me, then, if you 
please,” said the lady. “Why, no,” insisted 
the little one, with an arch look, “you know 
what it is, and I know what it is, and there is 
no need of saying anything more about it.” 
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THE GIFT OF THE SEA. 


MABEL’S EYES. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Mabel’s eyes are brighter far 

Than the brightest evening star; 
Mirrored in their depths of blue, 
Love-thoughts glisten warm and true; 
Brighter far are Mabel’s eyes 

Than the brightest noonday skies. 


When she was a bonnie child, 
Laughing, sporting, free and wild, 
Bending down her golden head, 
Till it touched the violet’s bed, 
Then, I ween, her eyes of blue 
Caught the violet’s azure hue. 


Beauteous gems are Mabel’s eyes, 
Bluer than the fair blue skies; 

Bluer than the deep blue sea; 

And it always seems to me, 

That they must have caught their hue 
From the tender violet blue. 


Like two sea-shells pure and white, 
Mabel’s lids will look at night; 
They are beautiful to view, 

Though they screen her eyes of blue; 
All the more at morn we prize 
Mabel's tender, violet eyes. 
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THE GIFT OF THE SEA. 


BY FRANK ESCOTT. 


Tue tall summit of the light-house at 
Courtney’s Island was catching the last rays 
of the departing sun. All bright hues mingled 
in the west, for the next. half hour, from 
gorgeous crimson and orange, to the palest 
pink that lines the sea shell. Star after star 
showed its trembling head, like infant births 
of light; while, slowly, in the east, the half 
moon came on, like a bark of pearl,in the 
calm, sweet ocean of heaven. 

It had been a delicious September day—not 
with September breezes, but with a gentle 
quiet reigning over nature, more like a sweet 
June day. The waves murmured in and out 
with a hushed sound, as if the mermaids had 
gone to sleep beneath them and must not be 
awakened. 


“The moon is up—a lovely night! 
A lovely night of former years; 
So fair the landscape that its sight 
Makes gentle eyes o’erflow with tears.” 
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A pair of gentle eyes were indeed overflow- 
ing with tears at that hour. 

Madeline Raymond, the wife of the light- 
house keeper, was gazing upon the scene, 
from the highest window of the tower. A 
peculiarly lonely feeling had carried her up 
the stairs, to seek companionship with her 
husband, who was lighting the lamps. She 
lingered beside him until he had finished, and 
then the eyes of both were caught by the 
surpassing beauty of the sunset. 

“ We shall have a delightful day to-morrow, 
Harry,” she said, half absently. 

“T think not, Lina. It is a deceitful calm; 
and it is more than probable that ere mid- 
night the wind will blow suddenly from the 
northwest and we shall have the equinoctial 
gale. It is about time for it.” 

Lina sighed. 

“TIfso, Harry, God help the poor sailors! I 
hope and pray none may suffer to-night.” 

“ Darling, you have acquired morbid fancies 
since you have been here. You were so 
happy in your home, and I was ungrateful 
enough to transplant you from your sunny 
side to this bleak place, where your sym- 
pathies are so constantly drawn upon, that it 
leaves you nervous and excitable. We will 
go from hence, sometime, dear Lina. Per- 
haps, next year, I may be able to remove to 
some pleasanter abode.” 

“ Not for my sake, Harry. I love this wide, 
bleak coast, and if suffering and shipwreck 
come here, why, surely I ought not to shrink 
from the sight of it, if I can be of any use.” 

“ Yes, Lina, there are many seamen’s fam- 
ilies, who, in their far-off homes to-night, are 
blessing the name of Harry Raymond’s wife. 
Think of the noble old man whom you brought 
to life when we had all given him up for dead. 
Think of those two sweet little girls whom 
you sent home to the despairing parents, who 
thought them gone forever. And think, too, 
darling, of that beautiful woman who, through 
your exertions alone, was saved to her hus- 
band.” 

“That ought to make me contented here, 
if nothing else would. And I am happy. 
Why should I regret living here, if I can do 
good to these sufferers? and I am happy, too, 
in sharing your life which else would be so 
solitary. Never think of me as being morbid 
or discontented again. If a lonely hour some- 
times brings sad memories of those who lie 
beneath these sands, there is a sweetness so 
mingled with the sadness, that I eannot wish 
it otherwise than God’s will dictates.” 
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“You are always right, dear. But look, 
Lina, there is a ship or perhaps a barque, for 
I cannot distinguish in this fading light, but 
before she can reach port there will be trouble 
on the ocean. Come down, Lina, and go to 
sleep. You will be needed, I fear, before 
morning.” 

“T will go down, Harry, but as for sleeping, 
I would rather watch with you.” 


And far into the watches of the night, the | 


two sat together. A table near them was 


covered with different restoratives, and a tea | 


kettle was singing on the hearth, ready for 
emergencies. Some one might need all their 
care that night. 

As Raymond had predicted, the storm came 
on—at first slow and creeping, as if willing to 
play with its prey before devouring it—then 


rising in heavy gusts and sinking into a low | 


murmur like the muttering of distant thunder, 
anon wailing like perturbed spirits, as if 
mourning over the poor sailors destined this 
night to meet theirdoom. At half past eleven, 
the storm had come on in earnest. No play- 
ing now. It was perfectly deafening. If 
guns were fired that night from hapless ves- 


sels, they were all unheard—and if they had | 


been audible, it would not have availed; for no 
boat could have lived a moment on those 
boiling waves. There was nothing but to wait 
for morning; yet the shudderings of the pair 
who sat there waiting for it, told that they 
anticipated but too well what horrors it would 
bring 


Thus far, the night had not been spent 


without an exertion on the part of the young | 


light-keeper to ascertain if anything had 
happened; but the wind had shricked so 
furiously that other sounds were as nothing. 
Gust after gust followed each other so rapidly, 
that they mingled into one deep howl of the 
elements; a howl, in which the sea did its 
part as effectually in deafening the ear, as the 
wind itself. They who have listened to such 


astorm on the eastern coast of Massachusetts, | 
need not be told that it exceeds all others, in 


sound, at least. 


It was not until five the following morning, 


that the tempest lulled into softer murmurs. 
Even then, the low muttering was as deep in 
its intensity as the louder strugglings of the 
previous night. 


It was a dim and cloudy dawn, when Harry | 


Raymond groped his way to the rocky edge of 
the island. Madeline would not hear to his 
going alone. “Two are better than one, 
dear. You might want me to run back for 


something,” she said, as she threw on her 
shaw! and hood. 

They walked around the eastern and south- 
ern extremities of the island, and looked out 
anxiously to sea as far as the gray light per- 
mitted. Harry had lingered a moment be- 
hind bis wife, and was sweeping the dim 
horizon with a pocket telescope, when a cry 
from her hastened his footsteps. Her foot 
had struck a small stone and had thrown her 
into an opening between two large rocks; 
and she now lay there, wedged in closely, 
with the water coming in to the cavity and 
threatening to suffocate her in her narrow 
prison. Harry lifted her tenderly in his arms 
and placed her on a rocky seat without 
speaking a word, and then went back to the 
| aperture whence he had taken her. Though 
in pain from her fall, she watched him. He 
| was lifting a cask, she thought, and it sug- 
| gested to her mind that there must have been 
| a wreck in the night. 

“ Look here, Lina! see what I have found!” 
She leaned forward, while he took a little 
wet bundle of something from the cask. He 
| had raised it nearly to the top of the cask, 
| when something obstructed it. He looked 
| down and saw that the other end of the 
| bundle was nailed tightly to the bottom. He 
tore it away and tossed it lightly into his 
wife’s arms. 

“O, Harry, Harry! what a darling!” And 
wrapping her warm shawl around the wet 
| bundle, she rose and began to run speedily 
toward the light-house. 

Harry came up with her at the door, and 
passed hastily into the kitchen, where a great 
fire was burning and kettles of water were 
steaming. 

“Jane! Bessie!” he cried to the two ser- 
vants, “make a bath instantly in the long 
| tub. Have plenty of water, just warm, and 
then help Mrs. Raymond to undress a child.” 

Yes, it was a child, that some one—perhaps 
its mother—had fastened securely to the cask, 
when death was staring her in the face, and 
| thus preserved its life while, haply, she had 
gone down into the depths with her warm 
| mother-heart, and that little child floating in 
| its strange cradle above her. Ah, could she 
| but have known that another warm heart was 
| beating now beneath its weight, how would 
_ she have been comforted in that last agony. 
Strange to say, the child thus left, had 
| weathered the voyage and was now chafed 
| into warmth by Lina’s soft hands, while 
| Harry, who proved himself no awkward 
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nurse, knelt by the tub and, at times, ad- 
ministered a few drops of warm brandy and 
water. 

Not a cry nor moan escaped the little 
being; but, all unconscious of its late peril, it 
looked up into the eyes of those who were 
thus ministering to it, and smiled a happy 
smnile. 

It was a little girl, apparently two years 
old; very beautiful, with great brown eyes, 
and a profusion of thickly curled brown hair, 
which the dampness had not been able to 
straighten; and when duly bathed and wrapt 
in a soft blanket while her clothes were dry- 
ing, she eagerly drank of the gruel which 
Jane made for her, and then closed her eyes 
in a sweet slumber, from which she did not 
awake until high noon. While she slept, 
another shipwrecked ‘sufferer had come to 
shore, clinging to a bale of cotton. He was a 
young seaman, scarcely seventeen. He re- 
ported all lost who were in the ill-fated bark; 
but when Lina exultingly led him to the side 
of the bed where the little one lay, he cried 
like an infant. 

“Why, madam!” he asked, “is that your 
child, or can it be that you have saved little 
Kettelee? This child looks so much like her. 
Ah, poor baby! one might know she could 
never have come to shore, although one of 
our old sailors nailed her into a cask and set 
it afloat, just as the ship was going down.” 

“ Was its mother dead ?” 

“Yes, poor lady! she sank away from 
fright and fatigue, as well as anxiety for her 
husband and child. Her husband soon fol- 
lowed her, having been knocked overboard. 
Poor little Kettelee must have died soon after 
them.” 

“No, this is the very child,” answered Lina. 
“The queer cradle came safely to land, al- 
though it seems almost miraculous.” 

“God be thanked!” ejaculated the youth, 
fervently, as he stooped over the child and 
kissed the cheek now warmed into rosy life. 
“It is little Kettelee, indeed. Madam, will 
you be her mother ?” 

“ Indeed, I will. But are there no relatives 
who may dispute my claim to her ?” 

“TI think not. I heard the mother say to 
the child, one day, that they were all that 
were left in the world for each other to love.” 

“ Then, indeed, I shall never part from her.” 

“And she will be a blessing to you, doubt- 
less.” 

And a blessing she proved. If Madeline 
Raymond had her lonely and dreamy hours 
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before, she had none now. “The babe in the 
house was a wellspring of pleasure.” When 
Harry was engaged in his duties, she had 
often thought if she had been blessed with 
children, she would be contented to live in 
that lonesome dwelling always. And now she 
was perfectly happy with her little charge. 
To deck its little form, to watch it in sleep or 
play, to mark the unfolding of its mind— 
these were her daily pleasures. No mother 
could have enjoyed it more. 

The young seaman, too, was a valuable 
acquisition to the small family circle. Until 
he was perfectly recovered, Raymond would 
not hear of his going away; and when he, at 
length, was able to go to sea, it was settled 
that the light-house was to be his home 
whenever he was on shore. So the two waifs 
thus thrown by the storm into their care, were 
virtually adopted into their hearts and af- 
fections, and became to them as precious as if 
of their own blood. 

Lovely as a poet’s dream of angels grew 
the little Kettelee, whose strange name be- 
came softened into Elsie, as more befitting her 
babyhood. She was literally, the idol of the 
house; nor did she seem spoiled by the love 
thus lavishly bestowed on her; she repaid it 
by her sweet and loving ways to all the house- 
hold. To the young sailor, Arthur Churchill, 
she was ardently attached; and when he 
went to sea her very heart seemed broken 
with grief. For hours, every day, she would 
stand at the window watching every sail that 
appeared, the great bright eyes lighting up at 
the sight and shedding tears of disappoint- 
ment when he did not come. 

Time, that ripened the youth into a man 
and brought him into being the commander of 
a noble vessel, did not forget to mark the 
growth and improvement of little Kettelee. 
Madeline Raymond proved herself a worthy 
mother, and an accomplished teacher to the 
child. She imparted to her the very superior 
education she had herself received; and at 
seventeen (for we must pass over in a few 
words her childhood), Kettelee was far be- 
yond those who have been reared at schools, 
while her native simplicity of character and 
manner remained untouched by the world. 

Still, she watched for Arthur’s ship when 
he was expected home, although her grief 
was more silent when disappointed, than in 
the days of her first love for him. 

To Arthur, now past thirty, and unshackled 
by other ties, she was the same darling child 
she had ever been. For her, he brought rare 
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and precious gifts from other climes—to her 
he wrote the tenderest words that fall from 
the pens of fathers or brothers; and yet he 
was all unconscious of the depths of her love 
for him. Often and often, he wished that he 
had been nearer her age; often he dreamed 
how blest his lot might be, if such an one as 
Kettelee could have loved him as a husband 
should be loved; but never did the thought 
pass through his mind that he could be aught 
to her but a dear elder brother. 


It was a soft, sweet day in early June. 
The house was filled with the fragrance of 
the mountain ash tree that Harry Raymond 
had planted around it, and which were now 
full of delicious blossoms. 

Half way up the tower, where an oval 
window lighted the staircase, sat Kettelee, 
busily employed in embroidering a slipper 
intended for the absent one, yet occasionally 
looking out upon the ocean that sparkled like 
diamonds in the bright sunshine. 

Madeline Raymond came up the stairway 
and looked fondly upon the sweet picture that 
met her gaze, framed in the oval window: 
The soft, brown hair lay in rich masses of 
curls upon the white shoulders of Kettelee, 
which were veiled by the thin muslin she 
wore, but still visible through it. Her slender 
waist was encircled by a pale blue sash that 
floated in long ends at her side, and a pair of 
tiny blue slippers peeped from beneath her 


dress. It was in this dress that Arthur had | 


liked to see her when he was last at home; 
and she had worn it on this day, because her 
father had prophesied that the ship would be 
in before night. And before Mrs. Raymond 


had spoken, her husband came bounding up | 
the stairs, as light as a boy, and cried out: | madly in the opposite direction ? 
| “It would be strange,” she murmured to 


| herself, “ if Arthur, who was saved from that 


“ Look out, Elsie! The ‘ Mermaid’ is not far 
of.” 

The girl.sprang from her seat hurriedly, 
dropping Arthur's slipper from her hand as 
she rose. 

“ Where, Father Raymond? I do not see 
it.” 

“Not see it! Of course you don't see it 
from that window. But come down where 
you can see the whole bay, and I dare say 
you will spy it out.” 

She flew lightly over the stairs, and stand- 
ing on a little light balcony thrown out from 
a lower window, she had a full view of the 
noble vessel, with sails all set, white and 
glittering in the broad sunshine. She was so 
near that they could distinguish Arthur as he 


paced the deck. Perhaps he was looking at 
the light-house, for he approached that side 
of the vessel nearest them. 

“Ah, I see what he is doing!” cried Ray- 
mond, who held a glass to his eye. “ There is 
a little child running about the deck and has 
gone too near the side of the ship. My God!” 
he almost shrieked out the words, “ the child 
has fallen over and Arthur has—” 

He said no more, but hurried away. Elsie’s 
trembling fingers took up the glass and she 
saw through it, that the child’s white dress 
was floating upon the waves and that some 
one, Arthur himself, doubtless, was in the 
water also. The ship’s crew were apparently 
unconscious of the circumstance, for they made 
no attempt to save them, and Arthur had not 
yet reached the child. 

“ Where are you going, Elsie!” cried Mrs. 
Raymond, as the girl rushed madly past her. 

No answer, but in a moment she saw that 
Elsie had unfastened her own little boat and 
had sprung into it, putting off toward the 
ship. 

Onward floated the little child toward the 
boat. Mrs. Raymond watched the scene from 
the balcony, unable to move. Her husband 
was already out in the skiff, and Elsie was 


rowing her boat as if in desperation. On 
| board the ship stood a female figure, perhaps 
| the mother of the child, clasping its hands, 

but apparently incapable of even summoning 
| the sailors to the rescue. 

She saw Elsie stoop over; and, grasping the 
child, draw her safely into the boat; but 
_ where was Arthur? He had suddenly dis- 
| appeared while she was looking at the child. 
| Perhaps he, too, was safe in her husband’s 
skiff; but if so, why was Elsie rowing so 


dreadful storm, should die on this calm June 


_ morning, in sight of the very spot where he 


was saved.” 

She saw Elsie lay the white robed child 
upon the bottom of the boat and then stand 
up erect, looking one way and another, as if 
in quest of some object. Apparently, she saw 
something in the water, for she sat down 
quickly and plied her oars with vigor. Mrs. 
Raymond looked in the direction she had 
taken, and saw a head sink down and then 
re-appear on the surface of the waves, just as 
Elsie’s boat neared the spot. It was but a 
moment before she saw Elsie’s white hands 
entwine themselves in the hair of that head, 
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herself leaning over the boat, at the manifest 
risk of her own life. She saw no more. Ap- 
palled at the danger which threatened both, 
as well as the little child, should Arthur—she 
knew it was he—attempt to enter the boat, 
with Elsie’s weight upon that side also, the 
sympathetic little woman fainted away. She 
did not see that, almost instantly, her hus- 
band’s skiff came alongside the boat and 
rescued them both from danger and probable 
death. 

When she recovered they were all standing 
around her; Arthur having parted with his 
wet clothes for a suit he had left at home, and 
only waiting for her recovery to be rowed off 
to the ship, in a boat sent after her captain. 

Elsie had risked her life for him. What 
could he do better than to devote his to her? 

Already a boat had brought the mother of 
the child from the ship, and was to return 
with Arthur. Surely, the voice of thanks- 
giving never went up to heaven more joyfully 
than on that June morning. And before 
many weeks had passed, there was a wedding 
at the light-house, and when Arthur Churchill 
again went to sea, his brave little wife accom- 
panied him. 

A FREEMASON INCIDENT. 

In the year 1793, Lord Doneraile allowed 
the Freemasons to hold their lodge, of which 
he was grand master, at his house, His 
daughter, the Honorable Lady St. Leger, 
being of an inquisitive turn of mind, con- 
cealed herself in the room where the Free- 
masons were; but after witnessing a portion 
of their ceremonies, became so alarmed that 
she attempted to glide from the room, which 
she did unperceived until she reached the 
door, when she encountered a man with a 
drawn sword, who seized and brought her 
back to the room, where she was sentenced to 
death, and would, it is said, have undergone 
the penalty of her curiosity but for the inter- 
ference of her brother. He pleaded in her 
behalf, and obtained her pardon on condition 
that she became a Freemason, which condi- 
tion she cheerfully complied with. Ever af- 
terwards she headed the masons in her district, 
dressed in full costume, whenever they at- 
tended a sermon preached or a meeting held 
in aid of their body. 


To judge by the event, is an error all abuse, 
and all commit; for, in every instance, cour- 
age, if crowned with success, is heroism; if 
clouded by defeat, temerity. 
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[orIGINAL.] 
DREAMING. 


BY A. M. H. 


The night-winds sighed in the tremulous boughs 
Of the jessamine over the door, 

The moon shone in through the quivering leaves, 
And their shadows fell on the oaken floor; 

Her white robe waved in the evening air, 

Dreaming alone in the moonlight there. 


Braided hair, whose shimmering gold 
Shamed the sun in his summer glow; 
Eyes that gleamed from their timid lids, 
As the hearts-ease peeps from the rifted snow; 
Rounded arms as ivory fair— 
Dreaming alone in the moonlight there. 


Rustling leaves on the withered vine, 
Duskier shadows around the door, 
A lonely grave where the red leaves lie, 
And the night winds sigh as they sighed before; 
Veiled eyes and golden hair— 
Dreamless now, in the moonlight there. 
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THE LADY'S VOW. 


BY HENRY WAINWRIGHT. 


Ir was a bright and genial morning of Oc- 
tober in the fair land of France. The abrupt 
peaks of the distant volcanic mountains, which 
formed the horizon of the view—for the scene 
lay in that most romantic region, the province 
of Auvergne—were veiled by a thin purplish 
haze, through which the half-shrouded sun- 
beams shone softly, mellowed into a lustrous 
golden glory. The woods, on the lower slopes 
of the hills, were painted with the many-col- 
ored tints of what is known in France as “ the 
little summer of St. Martin,” that brief deli- 
cious season intermediate between the first 
early frosts of autumn, and the snows and 
icicles of winter, which we call Indian 
summer, 

On the higher ridges, next below the riven 
and fire-scathed summits of bald rock, the 
deep pine forests waved unchangeable in their 
dark verdure; the scattered olives on the up- 
lands turned up the silvery lining of their rich 
green leaves, as the fresh wind ruffled them ; 
anda few willows, by the side of a broad shal- 
low-rippling trout stream which wandered 
along parallel with the winding horse-road 
through the valley, flourished as freshly with 
their untouched leaves as when they burst 
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their buds in the showery April mornings. 
All else throughout the fair and fertile land, 
stubble field, pasture ground and vineyard, 
were wearing away into the sere and yel- 
low tints prophetic of decay. Yet still the 
sentiment of the scene was of hope and prom- 
ise, and subdued gentle pleasure, if not of 
merriment and glee, rather than of sadness 
or depression. 

Along the winding horse-track I have men- 
tioned, which led across the undulating coun- | 
try, at the base of the lower spurs of the | 
Monts d'Or, from St. Fleur to Riom, now | 
traversing broad and beautiful champaigns, | 
now diving into dark and bosky glens, now | 
running through umbrageous woodlands, well | 
stocked with fallow-deer, and roebucks, and | 
great harts of grease, there rode, on that 
pleasant autumn morning, a gay and gallant 
company of horse. 

The foremost of the party rode some hun- | 
dred paces or so in advance of the main body, | 
a dozen light-armed lances, wearing steel 
bacinets only on their heads, without crests or | 
avantailles, and habergeons, or shirts of light | 
chain mail on their bodies, which, although a | 
very sufficient protection against the missiles 
of Genoese cross-bowmen, and suitable for | 
French skirmishing, would prove of small 
avail against the cloth-yard shafts of English 
archery, or at close quarters with the two- | 
handed swords and battle-axes of the men-at- | 
arms. 

They made a gallant show, however; their 
brightly-polished accoutrements beaming like | 
silver in the soft sunlight, and the steel heads 
of their long lances twinkling like fiery stars 
above their well-ordered lines. 

These were succeeded by a stronger patty, 
of some fifty men-at-arms, completely armed, 
reining their barbed war-horses along at a 
sharp trot, under a swallow-tailed pennon em- 
blazoned with a pale gules upon a field of 
argent. At their head were three young men, 
whose blazoned surcoats, worn above their | 
armor, no less than the ancestral burgonets | 
upon their casques, and the gilded spurs on | 
their heels, showed them to be of gentle birth, 
and stricken knights, moreover; their follow- | 
ers being for the most part esquires of gentle 
lineage. 

They were returning—so one who heard 
might gather from their converse, as they | 
whiled the weary march with interchange of | 
gay and serious thought—from a successful 
expedition against one of the bands of Eng- 
lish Free Companions, which, at that period, 


held many parts of France in great dis- 
quietude, levying contribution generally on 
the country and its unguarded towns and 
hamlets, and often gathering powers sufficient 
to storm castles and fortresses; possessing 
themselves of large booty, and not unfrequent- 
ly maintaining themselves in their conquests 
against all the efforts—and to the great detri- 
ment—of the lawful owners. 

Yet, although they were evidently victo- 
rious—a fact sufficiently shown by the 
presence of several prisoners, a few noble 
led-horses, anda train of mules laden with 
plate and treasures, in the rear of the princi- 
pal persons of the party—there was an ex- 
pression of discontent on the features of the 
young knights who led the advanced guard, 
and from the words which fell from their lips, 
it could not be doubted that something had 
occurred which accorded ill with some of their 
high chivalric notions. 

“JT would that it comported with the views 
of our good cousin,” said one, whom his com- 
panions had just addressed as Walter de 
Passac, “ to move somewhat less leisurely, not 
to say lazily. I for one would fain see the 
gates of Riom well barred between our fair 
cousin Iolande, and those who, I judge, are 
in the rear ere this.” 

“T marvel they are not on us even now,” 
replied Tristan de St. Puy, looking back, as 
he spoke, from the brow of an eminence 
which they had just ascended, commanding a 
long view over the country they traversed; 
“but they come not as yet. I would we were 
well out of it, notwithstanding; for I like not 
the threatenings of that English fellow, whom 
Helion caused drown in the castle well after 
half-hanging him. There was much method in 
his menaces, and we shall hear more of them, 
if I err not, before we see the walls of Riom.” 

“T like not such sights, anyhow,” replied 
de Passac, “nor deem them either wise or 
over knightly. It is one thing to knock a 
varlet’s brains out with your battle-axe in 
chaude melee, and another to choke him till 
his eyes start from their sockets, and then 
drown him like a dog. Besides, he said he 
was an esquire! I like not such dealings.” 

“T like not any of it,” said the oldest of the 
party, a tall and very finely-made man, some- 


| what older than the others, with dark-chest- 


nut hair, and bold aquiline Norman features; 
“and if I did join my men with Sir Helion 
de Passac’s company to rescue his bright 
cousin Iolande de Belleville from the free 
lances, I neither ride beneath his banners nor 
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owe him any service. Wherefore, I tell you, 
gentlemen, so soon as this our present excur- 
sion shall be ended, I have a word to say with 
Sir Helion; for I know not any reason why 
a demoiselle, if she were of royal lineage, 
should be misused, even if she have given her 
heart to a brave esquire; much less why a 
gentleman of blood, though he wear not as 
yet the spurs of knighthood, should be dis- 
graced with fetters or dealt with as a traitor, 
ifhe have chosen for his lady one to whom he 
must raise his eyes and his heart, not lower 
them.” 

“ Helion is wilful ever,” replied Walter de 
Passac, (in after days a knight of great re- 
nown); “and one day, I fear, will have his 
wilfulness to rue. But now he is worse than 
ever, so that at times I think him half dis- 
traught. I more than half believe that he 
himself loves Iolande.” 

“A poor way to win her, I should think, to 
fail so much of gentle courtesy toward her,” 
said Tristan de St. Puy; “anda worse reason 
for mistreating thus so good a man-at-arms as 
Raymonet de Bonnelance.” 

“This,” said Sir Garsis du Chatel, the 
knight under whose pennon they were riding, 
in rather a solemn mood—* This is a sacred 
and inherent privilege of chivalry, of which 
no power on earth can rob the poorest gentle- 
man of arms, that he may choose his lady 
where he lists,even of the loftiest; and she 
must hold herself exalted by his love, if it be 
worthy, and honored in his honor. This is 
our right, of all of us. And in that wrong is 
done, in this, to the lowest of us all, the 
loftiest is not uninjured. This is the true law 
of love and honor; and, at a fitting time, 
with my voice and my hand will I maiutain it.” 

“ Most true, good knight,” replied Sir Wal- 
ter de Passac. “ But God gainsay that there 
be need of it! When we halt at noon, I will 
take Helion to counsel.” 

For a short distance further, they rode on in 
silence, until, as they surmounted another 
eminence, they gained a view of the fair level 
country in advance, with a large open hamlet 
embosomed in vineyards and olive plantations, 
at about three miles distance in the plain. 

“That is the village of St. Forget,” said 
Sir Walter, pointing forward to the hamlet; 
“T know it of old, for I held out there in yon- 
der strong stone house, with a handful of men, 
against the Earl of Pembroke and Sir John 
Chandos for three days, until we were relieved. 
It is there Helion spoke of halting for noon; 
I will ride back and speak to him.” 
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“ Tell him, then,” said Sir Garsis du Chatel, 
who had been gazing backward as earnestly 
as the rest had been looking forward, the hill 
on which they stood commanding a far wider 
prospect than the last on which they had 
paused—* Tell him, then, that it will be very 
well if we have not again to hold out in the 
strong stone house for three days, until we be 
relieved; and whence, in God’s name, relief is 
to come to us, I know not.” 

“ St. Mary! what mean you, Sir Garsis ?” 
cried St. Puy, while Walter de Passac, who 
had already touched his horse with the spur, 
in order to gallop back to the centre, reined 
up abruptly. 

“See you not yonder moving cloud of dust 
beyond the river, some six miles hence, how 
rapidly it comes down to us? If that dust be 
not raised by galloping horse, and a large 
body of them, too, I think I never saw a 
cavalcade.” 

“Good sooth! it does resemble it much; 
yet I see no flash of steel, nor any banners.” 

“Tt is too far as yet,” replied Sir ,Garsis, 
“to distinguish steel in so dense a dust cloud, 
and with such a haze, too, in the valley. But 
there are horse yonder ; I'll gage my burgonet 
against a bona roba’s couvrechef. Iwill ride 
forward and secure the stone house you spoke 
of, with my men; and do you, Sir Walter, 
hurry up your fair cousin, if you can rouse 
him from his sullen fit.” 

And therewith the knights parted—Sir Gar- 
sis du Chatel, followed by Tristan de St. Puy 
and the men-at-arms under his own pennon, 
dashed down the declivity toward the village ; 
and Sir Walter hastening back to his cousin, 
who was moving tediously, and, as it would 
seem, sullenly, along the valley, nearly a mile 
behind in advance. 

Sir Helion de Passac, a young man of some 
eight-and-twenty years, with features which 
would have been handsome but for the heavy, 
half-suilen, half-suspicious scowl, which low- 
ered over them like a continual thunder cloud 
over a fine landscape, was riding at a foot’s 
pace on a richly-caparisoned palfrey, clad in 
full armor, except his head, which was cover- 
ed by a velvet cap with a drooping feather, 
beside as beautiful a girl as ever sat a Spanish 
jennet. Behind him a page, carrying his 
shield and helmet, bestrode a powerful war- 
horse, accoutred, like the knight, in plate 
armor of Minal steel; and, at the page’s left, 
behind the lady, a sturdy gray-haired veteran 
displayed a square banner, azure, a saltire 
argent, charged with six mullets of the field; 
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beneath which were arrayed a second fifty of 
stout men-at-arms, well equipped and mount- 
ed, who constituted, with the advance of Sir 
Garsis, all the real strength of the band. Since 
ofa hundred other riders, who brought up the 
rear disorderly enough, having the prisoners 
and baggage mules in charge, half were 
mounted cross-bowmen, and the others light 
lancers, of the class usually known as “ hob- 
belers,” from the small hackneys which they 
rode, on whom no reliance could be placed at 
close quarters, or in the shock of battle. 

The whole scene presented a striking and 
animated picture; the polished armor, the 
rich scarfs and housings, the waving garments, 
and rich southern loveliness of the beautiful 
Provencale lady, the fine horses and gallant- 
looking riders, the fluttering plumes, and rust- 
ling pennoncelles. But, amid all the romance 
and show, there was something that revolted 
the senses and jarred painfully on the nerves 
of the beholder: and de Passac, as he joined 
his cousin, felt the unpleasant influence. 

The beautiful luxuriant girl, in the full pride 
and bloom of perfect womanhood, rode along, 
fixed, cold, abstracted, as if every drop of 
her warm heart-blood had been congealed by 
some shock of anguish or horror indescribable. 
Her hands, rigidly clasped together, lay in her 
lap impassive, while her jennet took its own 
way unheeded. Her large dark eyes, dilated 
and clear, were fixed full before her, as if 
gazing, without any speculation of things 
present, into immeasurable space. Her face, 
her very lips, were as white as ashes; and 
the latter were retorted into a smile of ghastly 
pain, showing the pearl-white teeth between 
them clenched with indomitable resolution. 
Nor was this all; for in the centre of the 
men-at-arms, with his arms pinioned with 
cords behind his back, rode a tall, powerful 
young man, armed all but his head, with a 
fine frank face singularly fearless and open, 
and a profusion of light curly hair, which, on 
one side, was dotted with gore, that still con- 
tinued to ooze slowly from an imperfectly 
bandaged wound across his temple. His 
armor was dinted in more places than one, 
broken and bloody, as if he had been recently 
engaged in some fierce and desperate affray. 

He was a prisoner evidently, even a dis- 
honored prisoner; and yet one might see at 
a glance that he was eonscious of no dishonor, 
conscious of no fear. Even the men who 
guarded him, did so, it seemed, unwillingly 
and with regret. 

Helion de Passac, with a brow of more 


than wonted gloom, was pouring forth, into 
the heedless and abstracted: ears of Iolande, 
words of fierce menace and denunciation, 
couched in a cold sardonic style, and a low 
hissing voice, as Walter drew up his panting 
charger at his side; and the words “ low-born 
traitor,” “degenerate minion,” and “ life-long 
conorat,” grated harshly on the ears of the 
young knight, and set his blood in a flame, 
before he had begun his errand. 

“For shame, Helion!” he said, sternly. 
“For shame! These be no words, at any time, 
from you to Iolande; from you concerning 
Raymonet de Bonnelance; and of any time, 
least of all now. St. Forget lies beyond that 
hill, and if you mind to reach it, you were 
best spur; for, from the summit of yonder 
ridge, you may see a cloud of dust travelling 
with the speed of horse over the country. Sir 
Garsis holds it like to cover four or five hun- 
dred spears; and we doubt not Olim Barbe 
and Ernanton de Batefol are upon our traces, 
He has driven on to make preparation for de- 
fence. Will it please you hurry?” 

“No,” answered Helion, sullenly. “ It will 
not. I believe not one word of it.” 

“Then stay and perish!” cried Walter, 
much excited. “But first, I have a duty to 
fulfil. We will not suffer that Raymonet de 
Bonnelance be thus dealt with. Fall out, all 
you who follow Walter de Passac, from be- 
neath that banner.” 

And, as he spoke, twenty of the stoutest 
and best mounted of the men-at-arms wheeled 
out to the left of the road; while Walter, 
spurring his horse sharply through the crowd, 
drew him up by the side of de Bonnelance; 
and cutting his bonds asunder with his dag- 
ger, put his own two-handed sword into his 
grasp, and led him to the lancers who had 
gathered around his own old esquire, telling 
him he was as free as himself, and as noble. 

The whole was done so quickly that Helion 
had not time to give counter-orders before 
the deed was accomplished and the captive 
free. And when, bursting into a fit of furi- 
ous frenzy, he drew his sword and ordered his 
men to advance and rebuke the traitor, it 
was clear even to him that the high spirit of 
the French men-at-arms was awakened, and 
that he could not reckon on their service. 

While he was still raving and storming, a 
movement was discovered among the rear 
guard, which was spread over a long strag- 
gling hill nearly two miles behind them; and 
a horseman was seen to detach himself from 
the crowd, and to spur furiously forward. 
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“It is the English!” shouted the men-at- 
arms, with one voice. “ Retreat, retreat, 
before they are upon us!” 

Still Helion de Passac wavered; his de- 
spiteful temper was still mad within him. 
But in another moment the spears and pen- 
nons of the pursuers were seen overflowing 
the hill-top, and pouring down upon the rear 
guard, whom they cut to pieces in an instant, 
recovering all the plate, money and plunder, 
which had been carried off, and pressing rap- 
idly down, among or over the fugitives, shout- 
ing their war cries with they long lances in 
rest. 

Then Walter de Passac was himself. 

“Ha, Raoul!” he shouted to his own fav- 
orite esquire, “take Robinet de Tours, and 
Clement, and Pierrot de St. Phagon, and 
Menault de Novailles, and guard the lady 
Tolande with your lives, into the hamlet of St. 
Forget, where place her in charge of the good 
knight Sir Garsis. Nay, Helion! not a word; 
we are too strong for you. Ha, Rauol! cut 
down any one who lets you. You, Raymonet, 
good man-at-arms, go with him. Give him a 
helmet, some of you, and lance and broad- 
sword; I must reclaim my own. Change 
horses with him, Paul of Armencon. So so, 
well done! ride for it now—ride for the lady’s 
sake. Ride—ride! Ha, Helion de Passac! 
we must charge these dogs, or all islost. Ad- 
vance our banners; down with your lances, 
gentlemen. Our lady for de Passam—laissez 
aller!” 

And, with their handful of men-at-arms, as 
the discomfited relics of the rear guard drove 
past them in mad flight, they charged home 
furiously, Sir Helion now diverted from his 
furious folly by the imminence of peril. 

Their compact and serried charge bore 
back the scattered force of the Free Compan- 
ions halfa mile along the road; and then in 
turn they drew off and retreated. But so 
closely were they chased, and pressed so 
hardly, that they were compelled to charge 
no less than eight times, leaving several of 
their number dead at each onslaught, in 
order to cover the retreat of Iolande, before 
they reached the hamlet. And when Garsis 
du Chatel and Tristan de St. Puy sallied out 
from the stone house, which they had barri- 
caded as best they might to meet the emer- 
gency, in order to bring them off, they 
numbered but three-and-twenty men-at-arms 
out of fifty, and scarce two score of light- 
armed varlets of a hundred. Scarce had they 
closed the gates, ere the enemy were upon 
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them, and the weak walls and extempore 
palisades were desperately assaulted. As 
desperate was the defence; and the assailants 
gained nothing, for their terrible archery, 
following on foot, had not yet come up, and 
at sunset they drew off and encamped on 
every side, leaving the garrison weary and 
much dispirited, and, indeed, almost hopeless. 

So soon as it was dark, three scouts were 
lowered by ropes from the windows to speed 
right and left in search of aid and succor; and 
in some doubtful hope those of the garrison 
who were not on duty waked or slept through 
a miserable night toa more miserable morn- 
ing. For at dawn, on three gibbets, just 
without the moat, hung the three messengers ; 
and as the sun rose, a flight of clothyard ar- 
rows came sailing over the walls, and the 
exulting cheer, “St. George for Merry Eng- 
land!” announced the arrival of the dread 
island archery. 

There was but one tolerable apartment in 
the building, and therein were collected in 
council the leaders of the party, and several 
ofthe boldest men-at-arms, and these pale as 
death; but brave with the hereditary valor 
of her noble race, sat Iolande de Belleville, a 
firm but earnest listener. 

Many wild schemes were broached, many 
impracticable counsels. The enemy refused 
all quarter—all conditions, maddened by 
Helion’s butchery of their comrade on the 
preceding day. It seemed that nothing re- 
mained but death to the men, and dishonor, 
worse than death, to the fair and gentle 
lady. 

When on a sudden she arose, and detach- 
ing a large pearl chaplet from her fine back 
hair, she spoke in a calm, clear voice: 

“Gentlemen, champions, hear! I, Iolande 
de Belleville, swear on this blessed relic which 
I wear,” and she laid her hand on the rosary 
at her bosom, “that whoso shall bear this 
chaplet on his casque through those ma- 
rauders, and fetch us aid from my brother at 
Mont Ferrand, to him will I grant. whatever 
boon he shall ask of me, which true maid may 
grant to man, were it even my heart and 
hand in wedlock. Have I said well, good 
knight, Sir Garsis du Chatel, and is this my 
vow just and valid to all chivalry and 
honor ?” 

“Well hast thou said,” replied that proud 
but gentle knight. “ Well hast thou said, 
noble lady; and as thou hast said, it shall be. 
Just is thy vow, valid and faithful, to all 
chivalry and honor, and faithfully I guaranty 
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it with my hand, my honor, and my sword, 
before God, St. Michael and the ladies!” 

He paused for a moment, and then in spite 
of Sir Helion de Passac’s angry frown, he laid 
his hand on the shoulder of Raymonet de Bon- 
nelance, who was present, and led him forward 
to the blushing lady. 

“For those bright eyes and that sweet 
hand,” he said, “ beautiful Iolande, I had my- 
self taken this emprise; but that I judge 
another champion were more acceptable. 
Kneel, Raymonet de Bonnelance—kneel and 


receive your lady's chaplet fairly, and redeem , 
it fortunately. My own good Andalusian | 


charger shalt thou bestride; my own good 
Bourdeau blade shalt thou belt, and by my 
faith, if thou do thy devoir, as I doubt not 
thou wilt, the dauphin of Auvergne, I trow, 
will not refuse the boon to Garsis du Chatel, 
to strike thee banneret; and I myself will 
buckle on thy spurs of gold.” 

Then was seen one of those stirring inci- 
dents—one of those wondrous feats of chivalry 
which kindle the dullest breasts, even of the 
hard, insensible utilitarian. 

He was armed by knightly hands ; the chap- 
let and the glove were bound upon his crest 
by lovely and beloved fingers; a chaste kiss 
of honor was breathed upon his brow; and 
he mounted, and rode forth alone, devoted to 
his errand, unto death. 

So armed and so devoted, men were iu those 
days invincible. And so, it seemed, was Ray- 
monet de Bonnelance. It is true that the 
garrison sallied furiously, in all their force, 
from the opposite gate, with a page in their 
centre disguised in a lady's weeds, as if they 
would cut their way through the besiegers, 
so to distract them from their envoy. But he 
was yet discovered; and it was by dint of 
desperate valor only, riding down in succes- 
sion three men-at-arms with one unbroken 
lance, and hewing his road through a knot of 


sturdy archers, that he made way, and bore | 


his chaplet scathless through the lines of the 
besiegers, 


All day the garrison strove hardily, with | 


iron hearts, and fortunately; but before the 
sun went down, the cry “ Our lady for Iolan- 
de! our lady for Mont Ferrand!” mixed with 
the clang of harness and the tramp of horse, 
scattered the baffled English in precipitate 
retreat, and claimed the fair redemption of 
the sweet lady’s vow! 


THE Power oF Lovre.—Love is a weapon 
that will conquer when all other weapons fail. 
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A REMARKABLE INCIDENT. 

In the course of our reading we remember 
to have met with a few cases where at the 
moment of death, a vision of the dead has ap- 
peared to friends at a great distance from the 
place of death, as if to give notice of the event; 
' but these instances were in Europe, and oc- 

curred a long time ago, so one might doubt 

their authenticity, or at least be excused for 
‘not accepting them as verities, and all the 
' more since nothing of the kind was ever heard 
of in his own region. We have now a case 
which is free from these objections, and is 
quite as extraordinary as any that have been 
| recorded. A friend (whose name we do not 
| give, simply because we did not happen to ask 
his authority for publication), recently called 
upon us, who has losta son is the army, an 
officer of good promise, serving under Gen. 
| Banks. We alluded to the great loss of our 
| friend, and in conversation upon that subject 
| he said a very remarkable thing had happen- 
ed in connection with it. When he had no 
reason to doubt the well being of his son, and 
|} had no anxiety for him beyond what was 
usual, and was sleeping calmly, he was sud- 
| denly aroused from his slumbers by a shock 
| as ifhe had been shot through the head. His 
| first thought was that he had been shot, or, 
| to use his own expression, “ this is death.” 

But the next instant a vision of his son ap- 
| peared to him, and the impression was that 
| his son, and not himself, was killed. He had 
| never believed in ghosts or spiritual manifes- 

tations, nor did he at the occurrence of the 
| vision, nor does he now, undertake to account 
for it, or call it a spiritual manifestation. He 
did not record the date or hour, but he did in 
the morning relate the circumstance to two 
or three of his friends. They did not record 
the date, but when, about three weeks after- 
ward, intelligence was received of the death 
of his son by ashot through the head at Port 
Hudson, at six o'clock in the morning, the 
| recollection of one of them was that the vision 
and the death were on the same day, and of 
the other that the vision was on the same day 
| or the next day after the death of the son. 
Such was the account given to us, and we 
have no doubt of its truth. Our friend would 
not trifle on a matter which to him has not 
only the solemnity of the grave, but also 
touches his keenest affection. 


NICK OF TIME. 
There is a deep nick in Time's restless wheel 
For each man's good, when which nick comes, 
strikes. G. CHAPMAN, 
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JOSEY ALLEN’S OFFERS. 


[ortGrnaL.] 
THE HOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY EDWARD AYARS. 
The memory of our childhood hours 
Tenacious clings around the beart, 
As wreaths of fresbly-gathered flowers 
* Refuse from beauty’s brow to part; 4 
Though care and grief should ruthless seize, 
And tear the fragrant leaves away, 
As autumn strips the forest trees, 
The hardy flowerets yet will stay. 


They stay to scent our wintry days, 
When all on earth beside has fled; 
As oft the rose its form displays 
Above the spot where rest the dead; 
And e’en amid the battle’s din, 
When swiftly bolts of vengeance fly, 
As toward some planet steeped in sin, 
Wild meteors cleave the midnight sky— 


The memory of our childhood’s hours 
Still lingers round to shield the heart; 
When stern Misfortune frowning lowers, 
And shakes on high his burnished dart; 
Like strain that wakes us from our sleep, 
When sweetly o’er Lolian string 
The midnight breezes softly creep, 
It fans us with an angel’s wing. 


JOSEY ALLEN’S OFFERS, 


BY EMMA M. BABSON. 


Sue was pretty, proud, and poor. She was 
twenty years old. She had three sisters, and 
had never had a lover in her life. 

She was pretty, because bronze hair, hazel 
eyes, a white forehead and a rosy mouth made 
herso. She was proud, because she felt the 
dignity of her truth. She was poor, because 
her father was only a master mechanic, and 
found his family of four girls an encumbrance 
to his gaining property. She was twenty 
years old, because she had lived twice ten 
years in that old brown house where she was 
born. She had three sisters, for the reason 
that her parents had three daughters, younger 
than herself. Why she had never had a lover, 
was an open question, and remained a 
mystery. 

But one week after her twentieth birthday, 
Josey Allen suddenly found herself possessed 
of two lovers; and this was the way it hap- 
pened: 

28 
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It was on her twentieth birthday that her 
father seated himself at the dinner-table with, 
the announcement of—“ Wife, there was a 
chap in the shop to-day, asking about getting 
board here.” 

“Who was it? Why here?” asked Mrs. 
Allen. 

“T don’t know who it was—a tall chap, from 
the city; his name is Ellery. He says he saw 
the elms a-front of the door—liked the looks 
of the house—thought it would be cool, so 
came into the shop to see if I would board 
him for a matter of six weeks.” 

Mr, Allen talked between mouthfuls of din- 
ner. The family listened attentively. 

“Ttold him I'd talk with you, wife. He’s 
been sick,so came out into the country to 
pick up a bit.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ He says his father is a cooper.” 

It was finally settled that the young man 
was to be admitted into the family, if accom- 
modations could be arranged. Josey and. 
Mattie were to sleep together, and Mr. Ellery 
was to have the chamber Mattie had occupied. 

Mr. Allen’s expression of “a tall chap,” 
prepared Josey to see a long-limbed, angular 
young fellow, like some of her father’s work- 
men, whom she had watched, from her child- 
hood, fitting hoops and driving nails in her 
father’s workshop. But when she came to see 
Charley Ellery, she was agreeably surprised. 
A “ tall chap,” indeed, but a well-made, hand- 
some chap, with a fund of intelligence, and 
his wits about him. More, he had well-bred 
manners, and refined tricks of speech and ex- 
pression which not one other of her acquain- 
tances had. 

And Charlie Ellery seemed to appreciate 
the bright eyes, smiling lips, and smoothly- 
banded brown hair of Josey Allen as no one 
else had done. It was not a week before 
Mattie and Maggie jested her on his devotion. 

Perhaps it was that devotion which made 
her heart so light as she walked out of the 
village, one day, and away across the fields, 
to old Farmer Horne’s, for some eggs,—rosy, 
fresh-laid country eggs, found in the fragrant 
hay of the old barn, behind the low, red farm- 
house. 

Old, they called Farmer Horne. He was 
eight and forty, perhaps, but he looked older 
than that, with his bent shoulders and iron- 
gray hair. Keen, furtive gray eyes he had, 
and a massive head, that made one think of 
the great boulders found in the rocky districts 
of New Hampshire. The great intellect had 
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been employed, all his life, in getting money, 
and not only that broad farm, snowy with 
buckwheat and golden with corn, but nearly 
half the village belonged to Farmer Horne. 
He was the Croesus of the county. 

Josey went across the yard and knocked at 
the door—then waited. Some plump pullets, 
standing on one leg, surveyed her, medita- 
tively; a brood of pigeons wheeled affection- 
ately over her head; but the door opened, 
Josey disappeared, and the chickens and pig- 
eons never gained that dreamed-of luncheon. 

“Eggs?” said spare Mrs. Perrin, Farmer 
Horne’s housekeeper. “I can spare you a 
dozen, I guess, though Mr. Horne calculates 
to send twelve dozen into market to-day.” 

While she filled the little willow basket, 
Josey glanced about the spotless kitchen, with 
the summer sunshine falling on the snowy 
floor; the fragrant dairy beyond; the sitting- 
room to the right, with a rich old Turkey car- 
pet on the floor, brought from over the seas 
by Farmer Horne’s son, who had been a 
sailor ever since he was released from the 
strict thraldom of his minority. The finish- 
ing of this room was in antique-patterned old 
mahogany, with a clock reaching from the 
floor up to the low-studded ceiling, and tick- 
ing sonorously in the still, rich, comfortable 

.room. The place had an appearance of ster- 
ling wealth and abundance, so different, Josey 
thought, from the neat but sparsely furnished 
and economical heme of her own. She 
thought it must be so nice, never to be pinch- 
ed by poverty—never to have the care of 
making the two ends meet, as in their strait- 
ened means she had always known. d 

Suddenly Farmer Horne came down from 
the attic with a box of seed-corn on his shoul- 
der. He nodded to Josey, looking at her 
sharply, then passed through into the yard. 

“ Here's your eggs,” said Mrs. Perrin, hand- 
ing Josey the basket. “Go round into the 
front yard, and get some hollyhocks,” she 
added, kindly, her grim, hard visage softening 
a moment, as she looked at the fresh, young 
face. 

Josey went round to the front of the house 
gladly. From childhood it had been her de- 
light to get into that front yard of q .arter of 
an acre, full of dahlias, hollyhocks, prince’s- 
feather and sunflowers, with a nasturtion bed 
beneath the windows pink-beds each side of 
the walk, and a red rose-bush beside the door. 
The bees were buzzing among the carnations; 
she stooped over them, when a step sounded 
suddenly behind her. 
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“Do you like the garden?” said the voice 
of Farmer Horne. 

“ Yes, very much,” said Josey, raising her- 
self. She had always been a little shy of the 
taciturn man before her, but now, under the 
stronger influence of the flowers and sunshine, 
she spoke freely. 

“ The pretty flowers and bright sun shining 
on the grass make one good and happy. I 
wish I lived here always.” 

“Well, L wish you would make up your 
mind to. I'd like to have you, above all 
things. Do you think you could marry a man 
as old as I am, Josey ?” 

Josey looked at Farmer Horne blankly. 
Was he joking? No; he was looking at her 
in serious earnest. Her face flushed hotly. 
She stepped back. 

“I—I never thought of such a thing, Far- 
mer Horne,” she stammered. 

“Well, I have,” was the answer. “I've 
thought of it ever since you came here for 
eggs and cheese last summer. I want a wife, 
and [ think you are a nice girl, and, if you 
can make up your mind, I should like to have 
you marry me. I suppose your father and 
mother would have no objections ?” stopping 
and looking at her shrewdly, as he made the 
last remark. Josey felt its weight; an offer 
of marriage from rich Farmer Horne was to 
be regarded as an honor; of course her father 
and mother would be delighted, and yet— She 
smiled at the absurdity, 

“No; but I couldn’t—” 

He stopped her words. 

“Don’t make up your mind hastily,” said 
he. “Think of it a bit.” 

“But know—” 

“O no, you don’t know, till you’ve thought 
a good while.” 

That Josey found out afterwards. Just 
then she could only shift her tittle willow bas- 
ket from one hand to the other, and look down 
at the yellow nasturtions, blankly. 

“ There's a good deal of difference in our 
ages, I know,” commented Farmer Horne, 
breaking a twig from the lilac, near, “ but 

there isn’t a young man in the county worth 
} as much as I am, you know ?” 

* Yes, I know,” murmured Josey, wishing 
to get away. He casta keen glance at her 
uneasy face, and stepped back. 

“Well, think of it a bit.” he said, conclu- 
sively, as he turned and went around the cor- 
ner of the house, 

The pinks and roses and nasturtions had no 
more attractions for Josey. She hurried down 
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the walk, with a beating heart and confused 
brain. The long walk across the fields seem- 
ed but an instant’s time; she was in.the town, 
with her strange experience, before she had 
calmed herself in the least. 

“ Reaching home, she burst into the family 
circle with the announcement: 

“ Mother, Farmer Horne has asked me to 
marry him!” 

Then, relieved in a measure by sharing with 
others her weight of astonishment and ex- 
citement, she sank into a chair, laughing 
hysterically. 

“Why, Josey!” cried Mattie. 

“What do you mean, daughter ?” reiterated 
Mrs. Allen three times, before Josey lifted her 
head from the table, and stopped her hysteri- 
cal laughing and crying enough to answer. 

“Why, just what I say, mother. That rich 
old man—I never thought of such a thing!” 

Mrs. Allen for a moment bent over her 
sewing in silence. Mattie stared blankly at 
her sister. Cherry followed suit, her finger 
in her mouth, and her apronful of blocks slip- 
ping to the floor as she tried to comprehend 
the matter in hand, so excitable te the senior 
members of the family. 

Maggie came in and was told. It was she 
who, strangely enough, volunteered the mo- 
mentous question: 

“ What did you say to him, Josey ?” 

“ Why, I told him that I couldn’t, of course ; 
but he told me to think of it a bit, and went 
off;” and Josey commenced to laugh again, 
with tears in her eyes. 

“I did not know that Farmer Horne want- 
ed a wife,” said Mrs, Allen, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“Well, and, mother—the idea of his asking 
me! He’s old enough to be my father!” ejac- 
ulated Josey. 

“ Old men always marry young wives,” said 
Maggie, sagely. 

Josey’s eyes sought her mother’s, 

“Take off your bonnet, child, and take 
your sewing,” was all she said in answer to 
the girl’s searching appeal. A little calmer, 
Josey obeyed. Soon seated at her work, she 
related the whole transaction of the matter, 
but to repeat the comments would, perhaps, 
be tedious, 

It was the first important episode of Josey 
Allen’s quiet and monotonous life. No won- 
der that she was so strongly affected. And 
in itself it was no small one. This she felt, 
vaguely, while she tried to laugh it off when 
her father came in to supper, was told of the 


occurrence, and questioned her about it. She 
had begun to regard it as something besides 
an absurdity. 

That evening, when she went to her cham- 
ber, she looked earnestly, curiously, at her 
face in the mirror, as if trying to read herself. 
Josey was not vain, and hardly knew that she 
was pretty; but of late she had formed the 
habit of looking within the mirror of her 
chamber; of late—since Charley Ellery had 
praised the bright ripples of her hair, and 
stolen a kiss from the dimpled cheek. 

Charley Ellery was not directly told, but 
somehow he soon gathered the family secret. 
Josey saw his knowledge in his eyes, though 
he said never a word on the matter. 

Josey commenced to avoid him. This was 
hardly easy, since he was so much in the 
house. He had been in the habit of spending 
much of his time in rigging a miniature ship, 
and had worked at a little table in the room 
where the family sat; so all intercourse had 
been so free and easy, that a thousand little 
passages between himself and Josey were un- 
noticed. These Josey put in check by a sud- 
den development of new interest, which sep- 
arated her from him, She would sew in her 
chamber, saying it was cooler thuau in the sit- 
ting-room ; go up in the attic and swing with 
Cherry ; take the child long walks, and go vis- 
iting her cousins across the road. So Charlie 
Ellery began soon to.see that he was avoided. 

He set his even white teeth together, and 
went on rigging his tiny ship, and never turn- 
ing his head to look at or speak to Josey when 
she came into the room, as he had before done 
most eagerly. Josey soon found no need of 
seeking to avoid him. He never sought her. 
But she continued to sew in her chamber, 
instead of the sitting-room. All the time she 
was boldly asking herself the question, “ Shall 
I marry Farmer Horne ?” ° 

She had long divined that her father and 
mother would be quite glad if it might be so; 
and whether or not it might be, she had begun 
to consider. Farmer Horne was not her girl- 
ish ideal, of course, but she had never thought 
it possible for her to marry so wealthy a man. 
Short-sighted visions of peace and plenty 
dawhed upon her as she contemplated her 
position as wife of the richest man in the 
county. Leisure, feasts, new dresses, a bay 
horse to ride, a chaise—gifts for all those she 
loved. Little Cherry should be educated as 
none of the rest of them had been ; she should 
come and live with her, and have a pony to 
ride. That broad farm was such a playground 
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for a child! At the word child, Josey’s face 
changed with a new thought. Farmer Horne 
must be her husband before she could hold 
possession of his estate and means, and would 
she not have children of her own? 

She put her sewing down, nervously, and 
leaned from the open window. The thought 
was utterly loathsome. 

The little front yard was full of green grass, 
and after a moment Charley Ellery came out, 
with Cherry and her rabbit, and stood there 
while the child made Bunny leap over a stick 
among the clover. The child’s clear laugh 
rang out, but Charley Ellery looked on ab- 
sently, smiling a little, yet looking pale and 
pre-occupied. Josey had not had so good a 
chance to look at him for a week, and she 
grew absorbed with her gaze. 

He was a fine, frank, handsome fellow—his 
head carried like a king’s—and a glint in his 
eyes—strong, spirited, yet gentle and tender. 
Josey knew that. 

Her heart beat hard. 

“T did not know it, but I love him,” she 
said, sorrowfully, to herself. 

He looked up suddenly, and saw her—mag- 
netically attracted, perhaps. She drew back; 
he turned, and walked into the house. 

At supper, that evening, Mr. Allen said: 

“I’m going to Farmer Horne’s, to get some 
wood. Have you any word to send, Jo- 
sey ?” 

He spoke carelessly, but Josey felt that her 
father was not quite careless. Her face burn- 
ed hotly, and amid a sympathizing silence, she 
stammered : 

“No, father—not yet. I mean when do 
you go?” 

“In about an hour. I'll see you again, 
Josey,” rising from the table, and going out. 

Josey swallowed her tea, chokingly, then 
rose from the, table, glancing appealingly at 
her mother. Mrs. Allen rose, too, and went 
with Josey into the kitchen, where the girl 
flung herself upon the kitchen settle, saying: 

“ What shall I do, mother ?” 

Mrs. Allen rolled up her sleeves, and com- 
menced sifting flour. 

“T don’t know what to tell you, Josey,” said 
she, “for I don’t know how you feel. it is 
the best offer you will ever have; yet, of 
course, your father nor I don’t want to see you 
unhappy on account of money.” 

“You know, of course, that.I don’t love 
him, mother—that old man.” 

“Of course you don’t, yet. Why should 
you? Yet he'll be kind to you, so that you'll 


be comfortable, and have everything you 
want.” 

“T know.” 

Josey leaned her head on her hand, wearily, 
She had grown thin and feverish with thr ‘n- 
ward excitement of the past week. Mrs. Al- 
len, anxious for her daughter’s prosperity, 
paused in her work, and looked earnestly at 
the weary young face. 

“Do just as your mind bids you, child,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

“ He told me to think of it, and I have done 
so,” said Josey ; “ but I don’t think it'll be any 
different if I were to think a week longer. 
I'd like to be rich, but it is dreadful to think 
of being his wife, mother.” 

“ Well, make no promises, then,” said Mrs, 
Allen, shaking the flour from her two hands 
by beating them together. “Supposing you 
send word that you can’t decide, Josey ?” 

“ What good will that do?” 

“Why, you'll get used to him, if you wait 
a spell, and perhaps will learn to like him 
better.” 

“T might,” said Josey, doubtfully. 

“Well, I’ll tell father so, then.” 

She went out into theshop. Josey wander- 
ed into the dining-room. Charley Ellery was 
there, reading by the table. She started at 
sight of him, then turned to leave the room, 
He sprang up and stopped her. There was 
no one else in the room. 

* Josey, have you made up your mind to 
marry that old man?” he asked, with the em- 
phasis of passion and scorn. 

“ What is that to you, Mr. Ellery ?” she an- 
swered, frightened at what was coming, yet 
proudly angry, while her heart leaped up, 
chokingly. 

“Tt’s as much as this to me—that I like you 
better than any other girl in the world! You 
like me, Josey—you know you do. You've 
no right to marry that old man; it’s a sin and 
a shame for you to think of it!” 

Certainly the fine young fellow did not woo 
the pretty, flushed girl before him with a great 
deal of tact or tenderness; but then he was 
too much in love, too exasperated, too earnest, 
to think of anything but relieving his mind 
in the shortest time possible. His strong lan- 
guage seemed to have no effect on Josey but 
to shock her into utter silence. 

“You're young—he’s old; you can’t marry 
him for anything but his money. If you do 
that, Josey Allen, you'll repent it in dust and 
ashes to the last day of your life! Mind wnat 
I tell you!” 
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Josey looked up angrily—then quailed be- 
fore his eyes, 

“It’s nobody’s affair but my own,” she an- 
swered. “I make my own choice, and take 
the consequences. I’m sick of poverty!” she 
added. 

“Then you will marry a man you do not 
love, with money, rather than one you do love, 
without ?” 

“T think I shall marry Farmer Horne,” she 
answered, turning away. 

“Tshall not warn you again,” he said; and 
she left the room. 

Her father had gone. She went up to her 
room, and cried bitterly. -She loved Charley 
Ellery. She would have told him so, then and 
there, if he had not addressed her so accusa- 
tively. She was proud; she could not bear to 
be treated imperiously—so Farmer Horne 
came over and spent the evening there, 
and Charley Ellery left the house. He left 
the house for good, going to the hotel to 
board; and when inquiries were made, out 
came the secret of his love for Josey. 

Poor Josey! she had set herself to a hard 
task—learning to love Farmer Horne. Night 
after night he came to the house. She learn- 
ed to know every wrinkle in his coat, and 
every furrow of his weather-beaten face. She 
would listen to his talk with her father, of the 
crops and the war, market rates, and the worth 
of real estate, until she could bear it no 
longer, but would plead a headache, and slip 


off to bed to ery herself to sleep. 


On one of these occasions, Farmer Horne 
followed her into the hall, and kissed her 
good-night. She shuddered from head to foot, 
but received the caress in silence. Going up 
stairs, she asked herself, blankly: 

“ How can I marry him ?” 

The next morning, Mr. Allen said: 

“Charley’s going back to the city, to- 
morrow.” 

Mrs. Allen saw Josey turn pale, and asked 
her husband if he would not be over to say 
good-by to them. 

“T don’t know; I suppose so,” was the 
answer. 

“He's not angry with me,” said Maggie. 
“ Of course he’ll come over.” 

Charley came, and said good-by to all. 
Josey stood aloof. He came over to the win-* 


~ dow where she stood. 


“ Good-by, Josey,” he said. 
“Good-by. I wish you a pleasant journey 
home.” 


“Thank you ;” and he turned away. 


That was all. Ina moment he was gone, 
and Josey was left to her own strength to 
save herself, 

Her first thoughts were hard and bitter. 
He had left her—he did not care. Then she 
was unbiased to do as she chose, and began 
giving half-affirmative answers to Farmer 
Horne’s questions of her decision, until an 
understanding of the affirmative was obtained. 
Yet it was done so gradually that Josey hard- 
ly knew When it was first understood that she 
had accepted Farmer Horne. 

A few weeks slipped by. One evening, 
Farmer Horne drove up to the door, with a 
bronzed, bearded, handsome young man, 
whom he introduced as his son, just returned 
from China. 

There was something very captivating in 
the young fellow’s manly figure and frank 
face. Very piquant and charming he soon 
proved himself to Mattie—Mattie, pretty and 
merry, and eighteen years old. A flirtation 
between them was commenced that very 
evening. 

Josey took her fate passively. For some 
reason she felt nothing keenly. She spoke of 
her marriage with no apparent emotion, either 
of pleasure or pain. Most of anything, she 
seemed interested in little Cherry. The ad- 
vantages the child would have, after she was 
married, she often mentioned. 

Farmer Horne troubled her with few lover- 
like attentions. He took the matter very 
coolly, after it was once settled, and even 
spent less time at her home than before. And 
when he did come, he talked oftenest with her 
parents, as he had always done, 

Once he brought her a dress of rich purple 
silk from the city, where he had been to see 
an agent of his real estate there. The girl’s 
slow eyes flashed into sudden animation—the 
deep, lustrous silk was so beautiful—but in a 
little while the light had died out, wearily, 
again. 

Farmer Horne began to speak of marriage. 
Josey heard his wishes, passively, and Mrs. 
Allen began to calculate on the arrangements 
for the wedding. 

About this time, Josey commenced to no- 
tice a new brilliancy in Mattie’s beautiful face, 
and a shy, sweet happiness in the manner of 
her young sister. It was. not difficult to trace 
it to its cause—the frequent visits of Justin 
Horne. It soon became evident that the 
young sailor came to see no one but Mattie. 

One day he accosted Mr, Allen. 

“Mr, Allen,” said he, “ Mattie and I like 
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each other well enough to be married. Have 
you any objection to me for a son-in-law ?” 

“Not that I know of,” replied Mr. Allen, 
somewhat confusedly. “ Mattie is very 
young—” 

“She's eighteen, and I’m twenty-two, and 
able to take good care of her. I went out 
mate on my last voyage, and came back cap- 
tain. Our cap’n died out. I own shares in 
two good vessels, and am well and hardy, and 
independent. Can’t you trust Maftie with 
me, sir ?” 

“ Yes, I guess I can—and glad to have her 
do so well;” and the two men shook hands. 

“T thought,” said Justin, “ that as my father 
calculated to be married next month, that, if 
you were willing, Mattie and I might be mar- 
ried at the same time.” 

Mr. Allen was rather bewildered by the 
suggestion of so sudden an arrangement, but 
after the mother had been taken into council, 
and Mattie had been brought to confession, 
the matter was settled, and there were to be 
two weddings in December, instead of one. 

After the family conclave, the girls went up 
to their chamber. Mattie stood before the 
mirror, threading out her braids with quick, 
excited fingers, and chatting happily, while, 
Josey threw herself wearily into a chair. 

“Tt will be so charming, to have us both 
married at the same time, Josey, wont it?” 
Mattie asked, tossing back from her flushed 
cheeks the bright tresses. “Justin is so glad, 
teo! How his eyes sparkled when it was 
settled! Isn’the handsome? J think he is— 
dear fellow! O, he’s so good to me, Josey! I 


expect to be so happy—though I don’t see 


how I can be any happier than I am now. | 
Why!” facing about suddenly, and looking | 
{| never hear a word.” 


through the bright tresses ; “ what makes you 
so sober, Josey ?” 

Josey rose and walked to the window. 

“Are you really so happy, Mattie ?” 

“Why yes; are not you ?” 

“No !” said Josey, with sudden, swift bit- | 
terness. “I was never so wretched before in | 
all my life!” and in a moment she had flung | 
herself across the foot of the bed, and was | 
sobbing convulsively. Mattie went over to | 
her, and put her arm around her. 

“What is it? Why, whatis the matter— 
tell me, dear?” 

But Josey could not speak, for sobbing. At 
last she looked up. 

“It's so different, Mattie. You are going 
to marry for love, and I for money. Do you | 
suppose that I love Farmer Horne—that old | 


man—hard, selfish, arrogant of his wealth, 
and buying me for my youth? Justin loves 
you. His father does not love me; he isn’t 
capable of love—his heart is as shrivelled as 
his face. He buys me, Mattie—just buys me! 
and what have I ever done, that I am to have 
no happiness all my life? I’m good and 
pretty, and need love as well as you.” 

“Josey—ah, Josey! Dear sister, I did not 
know this. I thought you loved him. Not 
that I could quite understand it, but I thought 
that he was kind to you, and you had learned 
to like him, and expected to be happy. But 
if you don’t, why did you promise to marry 
him ?” 

“I don't know; I deceived myself with 
thoughts of his wealth, and the flattery of 
what I thought an honor—and—and because 
I was angry with Charley Ellery. 1 did not 
realize how it is all wrong, till I saw you so 
happy. O, Mattie, I shall die*” 

Mattie’s round face was very flushed and 
grave. 

“Josey,” she said, her brown eyes flashing, 
“you shan’t marry him, then—never! It's 
wicked; it’s just as wicked as it can be! 
People should never marry for any reason in 
the world but because they love each other, 
and are willing to sacrifice their own pleasure, 
and guide and comfort each other, as need be, 
all their lives.” 

Josey was silent. 

“ What shall I do?” she said, at last. “If 
he knows, he will be so angry; and father and 
mother will be disappointed.” 

“ What of that, compared to your marrying 
aman you don’tlove? Josey, write a note to 
Farmer Horne, and tell him, and I will man- 
age with father and mother so that you shall 


“ Well.” 

The note was written and despatched. Jo- 
sey anticipated an interview with Farmer 
Horne, but it did not come. She found after- 
wards that her father had a talk with him, but 
no word was addressed to her on the subject. 
If she thought her father graver than usual, 
for a while, she found her mother tenderer. 
She felt a sense of relief to be free again, 
which made her strong to bear any event but 
that of a false marriage. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for Mattie’s 
wedding went on. It was to occur on the 
twelfth of December. 

The day came. There was a snow-storm, 
but all was bright and happy within doors. 
The parlor and sitting-room were crowded 
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with friends, the clergyman had arrived, and 
Josey was putting the last touches to Mattie’s 
pretty toilet, up-stairs. But Mattie kept 
breaking from under her sister’s hands, to run 
to the window at every sound of sleigh-bells. 
Suddenly the door-bell rang. 

“There—go down and see who that is!” 
cried Mattie. “Go—go! I will not have an- 
other thing done until I know.” 

Josey ran down to the door. There stood 
Charley Ellery, covered with snow, but bright, 
happy, handsome. 

“T have come to the wedding!” he said, 
gaily, not noticing how pale Josey grew, and 
went into the parlor, where he was gladly 
greeted. 

Mattie laughed joyfully, when she heard of 
the arrival. In a few moments the toilet was 
completed; her father came for her—they 
went down, and the service commenced. 

It was finished; all had kissed the bride— 
laughter and congratulations resounded, when 
suddenly Mr. Marvel felt a hand touch his 
arm, and Charley Ellery made a whispered 
request. A moment more, and the company 
were astonished by the announcement of a 
second marriage, and Charley Ellery and 
Josey Allen were made husband and wife. 

It had been very quickly arranged, and 
never was a pleasanter surprise than now 
greeted them. 

An hour later, a double sleigh, laden with 
buffulo-robes, came to the door, and the pretty 
brides, in charming travelling-dresses, were 
handed in. The wedding party set out for 
Boston. 

Justin and Mattie went to the hotel where 
they were to board for the winter; but the 
sleigh drove on with Josey and her husband, 
until it stopped before a fine house in one of 
the aristocratic streets of the city. She was 
handed out, passed through richly-carpeted 
halls, and luxuriant rooms, and at last was 
met, in a splendid library, by a benign old 
gentleman, 

“ This is all the relative I have to introduce 
you to, Josey—my step-father, Judge Cooper. 
This is my wife, father.” 

The old gentleman welcomed her cordially, 
The dinner-bell rang. A dinner, served with 
surpassing elegance, was got through—then 
Josey found herself alone with her husband 
fora moment. He smiled. 

“ You are surprised, dear,” he said. “ You 
did not expect that I would bring you to so 


‘ finea home. You imagined me a poor man, 


from the fact of my father being a cooper. I 
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did not deceive you; but he is a Cooper by 
name, not by occupation. He is wealthy; I 
am wealthy. He wished me to marry, but 
left my choice unbiased. I loved you from 
the moment I saw you,in my adventurous 
sojourn in the country. Are you sorry to 
know this, dear?” 
So much for Josey Allen’s offers. 
THE RAINY DAY. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all— 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
LonGFrELLow. 


» 


+ 


A GOOD BISHOP. 

When the church of England was first dis- 
turbed by keen controversies, on the Oxford 
tracts, Archbishop Howley, always concilia- 
tory and prudent, gave a public breakfast at 
Lambeth, where his clergy of all parties had 
no sooner taken their seats, than a very young 
divine, by way of beginning the conversation, 
said, across the table, “ Pray, what does your 
grace think of the Oxford tracts ?” The Arch- 
bishop, with his usual suavity, replied, “ Pray, 
sir,do you take tea or coffee ?” 

> 

A Drunkarp’s Apvice.—* You sot of a 
fellow!’ exclaimed a poor woman to her 
husband; “you are always at the public 
house, getting drunk with hot purl, while I 
am at home with nothing but cold water.” 
“Cold, you silly jade!” hiccoughed the hus- 
band, “ why don’t you warm it?” 


> 


TRUE LIFE. 


Like a summer's sun, should a great man’s life, 
In its dawn, all promise be; 

In its noontide strength a power to bless, 
To fruitage all humanity; 

In the evening sink, with his work well done, 
In glory, tranquillity. —Joun SAUNDERS. 
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THE LONG AGO. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Hast thou forgotten how, in youth’s fair day, 
When life was new and hope was in its prime, 
Love shed upon our path his brightest ray, 
And bade our hearts repeat his song sublime? 


Dost thou remember, in the long ago, 
The days that flitted like a poet's dream ? 
When hours were golden and, beneath the flow 
Of summer sun, we saw each moment gleam? 


We drank love's sweetness, quaffed its purest joy, 
And trusted that a dream so bright could last. 
Ah! never yet a cup without alloy 
The hand of Fate to mortal man hath passed. 


It came—that sudden parting,—sundered wide! 
The old, old tale of treachery and deceit: 

The wicked whispering of cruel pride; 
Two severed hearts that never more might meet. 


Parted for time! All earthly hope is vain! 
Fateful and dark the future days appear ;— 
I ne’er shall look upon thy face again, 
Thy voice may never greet my listening ear. 


Still lives thy memory as fresh and bright 
As in those happy days of love and truth; 
Still does thine image greet my raptured sight, 
Crowned with the hues of an immortal youth. 


I stretch my arms in vain, for thou art gone; 
We roam the world apart, and yet I know 

That when the daylight fades and night comes on, 
Thy heart turns fondly to the long ago. 


[oRIGINAL.] 


GARAFELIA MARASCHINO. 
Episode of the Times of Ferdinand Il. of Naples. 


BY JOHN CHURCHILL. 

A BRILLIANT Italian sky was shedding 
light and beauty over Naples. Everywhere, 
the smile of God seemed resting; and, to one 
unacquainted with grief and misfortune, it 
might have seemed incredible that that radi- 
ant sky could cover the deepest, most hopeless 
woe. Yet, in the further corner of a carriage 
which wus driven through the streets of the 
city, on that lovely morning, and shrinking, as 
it might be, from the sounds and sights that 
met her senses—shrinking, too, even from the 
glory of that brilliant sunrise—was a young 
and beautiful girl, hardly past the age of child- 
hood, yet with the fervor and faith of a woman, 
in her breast. 
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Ay, and the sorrow of a woman, too! On 
that fair and innocent brow lay the heaviest 
sorrow that it had ever known—the first sor- 
row of her womanhood, Gifted with beauty, 
wealth, station and talents, Garafelia Maras- 
chino was the mark for misfortune. Her quick 
sensibilities, her intense sympathies had hither- 
to been acted upon only in reference to others, 
Now, the bitterness was in herself. 

Slowly seemed the carriage to move, com- 
pared with her restless, impatient wishes. 
Twice, she had pulled the check-string and 
implored the driver to hasten; and still, to her 
agonized soul, the wheels seemed to move 
with leaden weights. At last, the carriage 
stopped before a large and gloomy looking 
pile of stone, that seemed to chill and terrify 
her into an unnatural calmness. The huge 
brown facade was unbroken by a single orna- 
ment; and its long shadow seemed to fall 
across the dim street and over the opposite 
dwellings, as though it had scattered away 
God's blessed sunshine from the whole neigh- 
borhood. It was the prison house of Corenza, 
in which lay, awaiting the sentence of the 
cruel and revengeful Ferdinand II. of Naples, 
the girl’s lover. Armed with the hope of see- 
ing him,she had come, alone and unprotected, 
save by her deep love; and now, with tears 
and entreaties, she so wrought upon the jani- 
tor, Carlo Benaro, that when he found she 
was seconded by his wife, who had formerly 
served her as a waiting-maid, he could not 
refuse, although strictly ferbidden to admit 
any one to see the prisoners. 

The good Helena wept to see her gentle 
mistress so full of sorrow; and gave vent 
without restraint to her righteous indignation 
against the tyrant. 

“There are three of the prisoners, my dear 
signora,” said Helena. “ Besides Signor Al- 
berto, there are his brother, who is quite 
young, and Domenico Moro, who was a lieu- 
tenant in the Austrian navy. Believe me, 
signora, Carlo and myself have done all we 
can for these noble unfortunates ; although we 
should not dare to let the king's officers know 
that we had not treated them with all the 
severity they have enforced.” 

“A thousand thanks, dear Helena,” an- 
swered her visitor. “ May it be returned to you 
both, an hundred fold! But when will your 
husband be able to allow me to see them ?” 

Them?” 

“Yes, dear Helena, I must see Cesario as 
well as his brother. They are both very dear 
to me.” 
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“ Well, dear signora, Carlo, I know, will ad- 
mit you as soon as possible ; but, unfortunately, 
while you were coming up stairs, and before 
your carriage had left the street, the officers 
of the king were alighting atthe other en- 
trance. They will probably remain an hour; 
for Carlo tells me they delight in tantalizing 
them with hopes of a speedy release, only to 
dash their hopes by some terrible news of a 
more speedy death.” ee 

“Helena? can it be that there are such 
wretches ?” 

“O,I ought not to tell you, my beloved 
mistress. I was led away bymyanger. Carlo 
would reprove me for adding to your grief. 
Think no more of it; and hark! here comes 
Carlo to tell us that they have gone away.” 

From the high window, Garafelia saw the 
king’s officers depart; and, in a moment, Carlo 
was in the room. 

“Now you may come, dear lady,” he said, 
kindly, “there will be no fear of them again 
to-day. All that made meso averse to ad- 
mitting you, was because we know not when 
they may burst in upon us, Had they seen 
you or your father’s carriage, you would have 
been marked, and, perhaps, sent into exile.” 

He led the way to the dismal apartment 
where Alberto Bandiera was confined; un- 
locked the door of the dungeon, and left the 
two together, 


Alberto and Cesario Bandiera were the sons 
of Rear-Admiral Bandiera who, in 1831, had 
disgraced himself by causing the arrest and 
punishment of some of his countrymen, whom 
the creatures of Francis of Modena had basely 
betrayed. 

» In 1843, his two sons, officers in the Vene- 
tian navy, who deeply felt the shadow of their 
father’s act upon their own lives, joined the 
band of brave and patriotic men who were 
Meditating a revolt against the government. 
With aking whose unfitness to rule was so 
Obvious, and whose bad qualities were so con- 
Bpicuous, rebellion became a virtue. The 
pons of the admiral were warmly welcomed to 
their society, and the young lieutenant, Do- 
menico Moro, met with as true a welcome as 
they. 

At this time, the hopes of the association 
had risen to fever heat. The brothers went 


* to Corfu, where they were met by a band, led 


on by a Neapolitan officer, who had been im- 

prisoned for nine years between 1821 and 1830. 

Under this leader, the three enrolled them- 

selves, and their hopes promised a speedy 
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fruition in the zeal, bravery, and unblemished 
character of the confederates. 

Alas! that every band should have its Judas. 
The little society of young Italy found theirs 
in a treacherous Corsican, Bocchiampe, who 
by specious arts and apparent devotion to 
their interests, deceived them into the unfold- 
ing of their secret intentions. When they 
landed on the coast of Calabria, Bocchiampe’s 
party were missing, and the original small 
band of nineteen members found themselves 
attacked by sixty armed soldiers of the gov- 
ernment. Bocchiampe had basely betrayed 
and left them. Stung with rage, they fought 
like lions, and even kept the soldiers at bay, 
until they reached the city. 

Overcome with thirst, hunger and fatigue, 
they proceeded to a house of refreshment, 
having, with their unequal number, succeeded 
in routing the king’s soldiers. While here, 
the house was surrounded by a reinforcement 
of soldiers and the whole nineteen—the flower 
of young Italy—were captured and taken 
away to the gloomy dungeons of Corenza. 


Previous to the brothers’ outburst of pat- 
riotism, the younger of the two had met and 
loved Garafelia Maraschino. She liked and 
respected him; but she could not return his 
love. Alberto had already absorbed every 
emotion of her soul. The quiet, grave elder 
brother, full ten years the senior of Cesario, 
had triumphed where the young, gay and 
fascinating junior had failed. She could not 
account for this herself. Her own tempera- 
ment was far more congenial with Cesario’s ; 
yet the calm, sweet nature of Alberto had sub- 
dued her wholly to himself. All passion was 
swallowed up in the deep, reverential love she 
bore to one who might almost have been her 
father—so great was the disparity in their 
years, 

Afraid that, if seen at the prison, her father 
might be arrested as an enemy to the govern- 
ment, the young girl, with a discretion above 
her years, kept her secret visit from his knowl- 
edge; directing the servant to drive away im- 
mediately, and not to come for her again un- 
til nightfall. She trusted to the kind offices of 
Helena to keep her and her object concealed 
from all. Meantime, she had a plan that could 
be unfurled only to the brothers themselves. 

When the first passionate excitement of 
seeing Alberto in this grim dungeon was 
abated, she disclosed the scheme that had been 
working in her brain, ever since the horri- 
ble news of the imprisonment had reached her 
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ears. It was this:—Cesario, when a boy at 
school, and, afterwards, while in the Jesuit’s 
college, had been quite intimate with the 
brother of Ferdinand’s queen, the Archduke 
Charles Albert of Austria. Surely such friend- 
ship might reasonably call for some sacrifice 
—some personal effort, at least, when one of 
the two, who had loved each other as boys and 
men, was in peril of bis life! 

Thus reasoned the maiden, forgetful, per- 


haps profoundly ignorant, of the fallacy of | 


“ trusting to princes,” familiar to older minds, 
from Bible testimony. 

Alberto heard her with a faint and wintry 
smile that told how feeble were his hopes 
from any quarter connected with the king, as 
nearly as this; but he would not chill her gen- 
erous exertions in his behalf; and, when she 
left him to go to his brother's cell, he tried to 
emulate her courage, and allowed her to think 
there was some small chance of her effecting 
arelease. But when she was gone, it was as 
if the darkness of the tomb had closed already 
above him. 

To Cesario, her coming lighted up his 
dreary cell like a star from heaven. When she 


Albert, his eyes sparkled with gratitude and 
expectation. 

“Why did I not think of it before? Gara- 
felia, you are an angel! We were more than 
friends, we were dear brothers. Albert would 
have perilled his life for me,and I for him, 
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lest spies might report that they were together, 
and thus bring trouble upon the good janitor, 
For herself, she had not a fear. 

Hurrying home, she completed her prepara- 
tions, and, in a short time, she was kneeling 
before Cesario’s friend. She found him as 
gracious as Cesario had described him ; gentle, 
even to womanly tenderness, and expressing 
a desire to do and accomplish all she could 
ask, in relation to the brothers. Nor did he 
promise without meaning to perform. He 
went on his knees to the king, after Christina’s 
efforts to move him had failed. The tyrant 
only smiled to think he was deemed so vul- 
nerable to entreaties, by those who knew hin 
so well as the queen and her brother. After 
all endeavors had proved fruitless, the arch- 
duke went back to the poor girl who been 
awaiting his coming. His look of sadness too 
surely told on what errand he had come, 
Tears were in his fine eyes,as he saw her 
eager, expectant gaze change to the wild as- 
pect of hopeless grief. Forgetting his exalted 
station, she held out her little hand, grown 
thin and spare with anxiety, and besought 


| him to take her back to the prison. 
unfolded her plan of going herself to Charles | 


| adespairing appeal from a woman. 


Ah! you go for Alverto’s sake, not mine. | 


Nay, friend, sister! do not turn away angry. 
I believe that you would do this for me too. 
Think not that I grudge my brother his hap- 


“Let me at least die with them!” she ex- 
claimed, “if I can do nothing more. Come, 
let us go to Alberto and to poor Cesario.” 

Charles Albert was nota man to resist such 
He en- 
tered the carriage with her, held her in his 
arms as though she had been a child or a sis- 
ter, wept over her, and sobbed out words of 


' consolation which he too well needed himself. 


piness in loving and being beloved. But life | 


is sweeter to him than to me, because of the 
love you bear him. Go, then, dear sister, and 
may God speed you on your noble errand.” 
He then told her the precise mode in which 
she must approach the archduke. 
“If it rested with him alone, I should have 
no doubts—but it must pass from him through 


He visited the prison with her, declaring 
that Ferdinand’s power should not prevent 
him from seeing his friend, Alas! upon what 
an errand had he come to that beloved friend 
and brother. How was he doomed to disap- 


| point the ardent hopes which Cesario had 


| formed, from his intercession! 


He put his 


| arms around the captive and wept out his 
| mournful story of the king's obdurate refusal. 


the queen to Ferdinand, and I dread his re- | 
lentless, unforgiving temper. Nay, Garafelia, | 


my seeming doubts have paled your cheek al- 
ready. 


Milder and calmer than Cesario, Alberto 
bore the tidings without any visible emotion. 


| He had made up his mind for a disgraceful 


Leave me now, and make your prep- | 


arations to go to Vienna as soon as possible. | 


And, here, darling sister, take with you this 
lock of my hair. 
has grown in my prison, until it is as long, if 
not so silky, as when he used to pillow his 
head upon it in our homesick, school-boy 
days.” 

Garafelia departed, refusing Carlo’s escort, 


death by a tyrant’s hand; and had not the 
heart-break of his brother and Garafelia pow- 


| erfully appealed to his sympathy, he would 


Tell the archduke that it | 


have laid down life without a murmur. But 

it was hard to witness the poor girl's despair; 

and as she brought message after message of 

love and grief from Cesario’s cell, he felt that 

he would have even resigned Garafelia and 

the dear hopes he once held of wedding her 
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in heaven, if not on earth, could he have given 
peace to those two despairing souls. 


A damp, misty morning had succeeded a 
radiant day. Long before any one else was 
in the streets, Garafelia, holding her black 
mantle over her face, was making her way to 
the prison, alone andg unattended. She had 
risen, long before dawn, from her sleepless 
bed ; and as soon as the black shades of night 
had disappeared, she stole from the house, un- 
willing to awaken her father. He would 
know, on awaking, whither she had gone, and 
would follow to comfort and bear her to her 
home ; but she could not deny herself this one 
parting hour with Alberto, free from witnesses. 

Carlo was on the watch for her, as well as 
Helena, and readily admitted her. What a 
sublime expression shone upon her lover’s 
face! It seemed almost to uplift her into that 
heaven to which he was going. He had just 
risen from his knees, and the prayers he had 
uttered had glorified his countenance, until it 
seemed transfigured. He took her to his 
heart, in one long, fervent, but agonized ca- 
ress. As they sat together on the low couch, 
they could hear Cesario and Domenico chant- 
ing the anthem for the dead! At first, it 
struck painfully on their ears, and both shud- 
dered; but, as the soft, low sound broke more 
sweetly upon their senses, they rejoiced that 


_ thus they could meet the destroyer. 


That hour! O, Earth hath many hours of 
bitterness in store for all her children, but 
few can tell how hard it was to watch and 
wait for the moment to eome, when the beat- 
ing heart shall be suddenly stilled—the throb- 
bing pulses suddenly fail—when the eyes that 
look only the sweetest tale of love, shall be 
closed in death by the hand of cruelty—of de- 


_ liberate, revengeful cruelty. 


Suddenly there was a movement in the 
prison. Carlo thrust open the door, and 
beckoned hurriedly to Garafelia. 

“One moment! only one moment!” She 
almost shrieked as she clung still closer to her 
lover. 

“Lady, limplore you! It will be my ruin 
and Helena’s, if you are found here. It is 
against positive orders, and the officers are 
already here!” 

“ Go, my love,” said her lover softly, “ it will 
be best so.” 

She sprang to his embrace, and clung as if 
she would have stayed there forever, close to 
that noble heart. He put her gently from 


him, with one last kiss, and resigned her to 
the janitor, who wept like achild. Outside 


to an apartment on the further side of the 
building, where no sight nor sound of that 
death scene could penetrate. 

Once within the room, Garafelia fell into a 
merciful swoon, from which Helena dreaded 
to awaken her. Her long pent-up grief, had 
worn her out soul and body, and exhausted 
nature claimed repose. 

Meanwhile, the prisoners were marched out 
of prison and through the long line of wit- 
nesses that filled the streets. They were pale, 
but walked erect and with a martial step. 
Alberto’s was as the face of an angel, with a 
light upon it that seemed to fall from the 
heaven to which he was going. 

They were drawn up in a hollow square, 
the whole nineteer facing a file of soldiers. 
When the word was given, the soldiers fired 
simultaneously, and the brave band fell before 
their muskets, as grass falls before the scythe. 

Garafelia started from an uneasy slumber, 
produced by an opiate which Helena had 
mercifully given her. Carlo stood beside the 
bed. 

“Have you secured it, my good friend?” 
she asked. 

“ Yes, lady, but at the risk of life and limb. 
They re ready to tear any one to pieces, who 
has meddled with the bodies.” 

“O, Carlo! has it caused you so much dan- 
ger ?” she cried. 

“ Indeed, yes, signora. But I would have 
incurred it, a thousand fold, rather than have 
left those three bodies to the management of 
the ruffians of the king.” 

“ Three! have you saved them all ?” 

“All three. The lieutenant was a favorite 
of mine, and I was determined to have him, 
too; sol bribed high, knowing that signor 
Alberto and his brother knew and loved the 
man who obtained them.” 

And so5n, the almost heart-broken girl was 
bending above the mortal remains of him who 
was all the world to her. 

They who had been nearest to Alberto, had 
heard his last word, the name of Garafelia. 

As she leaned over that which was once 
Alberto, a triumphant look brightened her 
eye for a moment, at the thought that the 
tyrant had been despoiled of his trophies— 
the poor, bleeding bodies. That is sad, sad 
grief, that has no solace, save that of knowing 


where the bodies lie. 


the door, Helena was waiting to conduct her 
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[oRIGINAL.] 
LIFS. 


BY MARY F. BARBER. 


Wearily, wearily drifting on, 
Drifting by death’s river, 

Drearily, drearily sounds a moan 
In our ears forever; 

Tearfully, tearfully faces pale 
Gleam beneath the wave; 

Fearfully, fearfully comes a wail 
From their opening grave. 


Wearily, wearily drifting on, 

The joyous and the sighing; 
Wearily drifting side by side, 

The living and the dying. 
Hopelessly weak hands clasped in woe, 

Fearfully stern hearts bowed, 
Carefully dim eyes vainly strive 

To pierce the wrathful cloud. 


Wearily, wearily drifting on, 
Darkness all around; 

Drearily, drearily souls forlorn, 
Fearfully, fearfully bound; 

Dashing and wailing, surging and leaping, 
Waters wildly foaming; 

Moaning and sighing, bitterly crying, 
Restless spirits roaming. 


Wearily, wearily drifting on, 
Drifting by death's river, 

Drearily many a love is lost 
In its waves forever; 

Mournfully, mournfully lips are chilling, 
Brows are gathering mould; 

Wearily, wearily hearts are bending, 
Hearts are growing old. 


[ORIGINAL] 
THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN CROSS. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER, 


In one of the little towns lying on our rude 
New England coast, nearly all the inhabitants 
are seamen. At least a part, if not the whole 
of every family become thorough-going sailors, 
wearing the peculiar garb and adopting, or 
rather born into the qualities and manners 
of that class. Generous, open, frank and lib- 
eral, it would be a perfect anomaly if one 
should discover a dull or reserved or niggard-' 
ly sailor. The richest and the poorest meet 
on the deck of a vessel without any distinc- 
tion, except what is conferred by the station 
they occupy there; and it is no uncommon 
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| thing to find a rich man’s son in the fore- 
eastle, under the command of one who has 
risen from the depths of poverty, to be the 
master of a noble ship. 

Such were the relative situations of the 
commander of the Southern Cross—a beauti- 
ful ship, owned by one of the richest mer- 
chants in Boston—andgne of his seamen. 

The owner, Mr. Ballantyne, a Scotchman 
by birth, sent out a young nephew whom he 
had adopted, under the command of Captain 
Blackburn, to whom he gave strict charge to 
give him no indulgence other than he would 
any other common sailor. The young man 
had a fancy for a sea life. His uncle desired 
him to become a merchant, but yielded to his 
request, although the fate of Angus Ballan- 
tyne’s father and two brothers, all lost at sea, 
might have seemed a sufficient argument 
against his adoption of that mode of life. 

Captain Blackburn was a self-made man, 
His father had been a poor man all the days 
of his life, until his little bare-footed boy went 
to sea, and by smartness and good conduct, 
won a place for himself that many might have 
envied him. At the age of twenty-two, he 
was appointed commander of the Southern 
Cross. There were tears of joy and pride in 
the pretty, modest home which he had pur- 
chased and furnished for his parents. They 
loved him too dearly not to rejoice that others 
saw and felt his worth; but they were not 
lited up by new circumstances, Their son 
was the same to them that he was ever from 
his childhood, a brave, worthy, amiable being, 
free as the winds of heaven with what was his 
own, but careful and scrupulous with the 
belongings of another. 

The Blackburns, poor as they were, were 
no common nor ignorant people. It was pure 
misfortune, not carelessness nor ignorance 
that had kept them in the depths of poverty. 
The wife was a confirmed invalid, from an 
accident, and the husband was a cripple from 
the effects of a terrible sickness, taken while 
unpacking some tobacco from a southern port 
then visited with the yellow fever. Health 
returned in some measure, but the strength 
of his limbs never came back to him. A large 
chair was contrived for him, movable with 
slight exertion on his own part; and here, 
year after year, he sat in his miserable dwell- 
ing, while the pale, sickly wife took care of 
him as well as her frequent illness allowed. 

True, they had friends; and sometimes 
sums of money were stealthily placed on their 
table, or pinned to the great chair; but even 
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this was insufficient to keep the three, for 
Robert was a lad of eight years when his 
father was taken ill. A growing lad needs 
comfortable food; but Robert often went hun- 
gry to school, amidst the suppressed tears of 
his mother. How well he studied, his rapid 
progress showed. At the age of twelve, he 
went to sea, and in ten years he stood on the 
deck of a noble ship as its captain, and his 
father and mother, through his ability to pro- 
cure good medical advice for them, were 
growing healthier and stronger. For some 
time past, he hag@ kept another man and his 
wife to take care of his poor invalids; and the 
cottage was large enough for them all. A 
pleasant sitting-room led from a large and 
airy bedroom, precluding the necessity of 
ascending the stairs; and these rooms were 
adorned with rare plants, sea-shells and moss- 
es, and foreign curiosities, until they became 
perfect museums. The father’s old chair was 
exchanged for a new invention that wonder- 
fully eased the pained and weakened limbs, 
and the mother grew almost young again, 
in her pretty India dress of chequered silk and 
her modest lace cap, in which she looked— 
what she had ever been, even in mean attire— 
a lady. 

Her husband was so evidently better in 
health, and her Robert had been so fortunate, 
that it was no wonder if she had sometimes a 


. brighter tinge on her cheek than she had done 


in the old hard days of the past. 
And in the month of September, 1843, she 


| was daily expecting Robert, and counting the 


hours in which she should behold the white 
sails of the Golden Cross coming into the 
harbor that stretched out before her windows. 

Before he went away Robert had bought a 
good telescope, which he had mounted on a 


» frame, level with his father’s chair, that the 
> poor cripple might see the ship as soon as any 
Hone. It was a treasure, indeed, and his wife 


enjoyed it also, in hearing him describe the 


" cargoes and destination. And now the good 


people spent most of their time at the instru- 


» ment, looking with watchful and wishful eyes 


)) for the expected ship. 


It was nearly time for the equinoctial gale. 
t had been dull and hazy for a week, and all 
he signs portended stormy weather not far 
ff. Neither Blackburn nor his wife whis- 
ered their anxiety to the other; but each 
new what was passing in their minds. There 
ad been shipwrecks enough on that part of 
e coast, to make them dread the equinox. 


Often, when Robert was a little sailor boy, 
they had moaned and tossed in uneasy dreams ; 
and now that those hard times had vanished, 
and a new sparkle was on their cup of life, 
they trembled lest it should be dashed from 
their lips. They wondered if Mr. Ballantyne 
—who had not yet returned to Boston, but 
kept his summer residence by the sea-side 
still open—was anxious. He had not only his 
ship at stake, but the life of his nephew—a 
life infinitely precious to him for the dear sake 
of a beloved brother—the father of young 
Angus Ballantyne. 

On Friday afternoon the storm came on in 
its fury. They who had so longed for the 
appearance of the Golden Cross, now as fer- 
vently prayed that she might keep from the 
shore. The gale increased toward night. It 
was as yet adry storm. Not a drop of rain 
fell, though the clouds were purple black. It 
was almost as dark as night, and along the 
streets fences and signs lay prostrate, or were 
blown away, and great trees were uprooted. 
One house was carried by the wind intoa 
garden opposite; the family remaining in it, 
and two children asleep in a bed. And, above 
all, the great sea seemed to be stirred to its 
lowest depths, and was now boiling, surging, 
foaming and raging, like a mad creature that 
has overleaped its bounds and seeks to 
devour all before it. 

Out of those inky clouds came lightning as 
well as wind. And in a momentary lull,a 
gun, the signal of distress, reached the ears of 
the dwellers on shore. 

Mrs. Blackburn uttered the name of Robert, 
and her kusband’s ghastly face showed that it 
was the word uppermost in his heart. He 
applied the night glass hastily to the telescope, 
and thought he saw the white sails of a ship 
shimmering in the fitful glare of the lightning. 
The Golden Cross was the only vessel of that 
description expected. Just then, Mr. Ballan- 
tyne entered the cottage. 

“Let me have a look through your glass, 
my friend,” he said, hastily. “Men say out- 
side that it is my ship, but I don’t believe 
it.” 

He looked, and the sudden pallor that over- 
spread his face as a flash of lightning illumined 
it, was proof that every fear within him was 
fully aroused. 

He groaned audibly. 

“My poor brother’s boy!” he murmured. 
Then he wrung Blackburn’s hand and said, 
hoarsely, “ forgive me; this is still more dread- 
ful for you than for me—this suspense. I 
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must go down to the shore. I will come 
again when I know anything.” 

They had spoken no word to him. Their 
lips could not utter a single question; but 
when he went out, it seemed as if he had car- 
ried away all hope. If they could have in- 
fused life enough into their frames to go 
where he was going, it would have been a 
comfort. Something—anything to break up 
that listless waiting—waiting for what? 

Only to hear of Robert’s death—that seemed 
inevitable, when the wind and the current 
were driving his ship upon the rocky coast. 
They had watched—now they prayed; and 
more fervent petitions never went up to the 
throne than they uttered. 

After this, they clasped each other’s cold 

hands and were still and silent, only that the 
mother sometimes cried out in irrepressible 
anguish, “ Robert! my Robert!” 
- Down to the very edge of the sea went Mr. 
Ballantyne. So near was the ship to the shore, 
that above the voice of the storm could be 
heard the creaking of the timbers, the strain- 
ing of the ropes and the orders issued through 
the captain’s speaking trumpet. Afterwards, 
the lightning grew more terrible in its flery 
grandeur, and then the Golden Cross could 
be distinctly seen, laboring heavily along 
under bare poles, with the apparent intention 
of keeping off as far as possible. There was 
a long point of land stretching out from the 
main land into the sea, where many a hapless 
vessel had been wrecked. If she could be 
kept from this dangerous place, she might be 
safe. Such was, indisputably, the command- 
er’s plan; and all the old experienced seamen 
who were lingering about the shore and 
watching the strife between vessel and ele- 
ments, were almost encouraged to think it 
might be so. There was danger that she 
would go to pieces on the rocks—but that 
might prove to be the safety of the human 
beings within her, although almost certain 
destruction to the ship herself. The main- 
mast had been cut away long before. Three 
men had already been lost in cutting away the 
foremast, and the only hope could be that she 
might not sink. At this moment she began to 
thump and grind upon something, and a voice 
cried out, “She is ashore!” And so she was; 
and groaning between every stroke, as she 
crushed in between the rocks, the noble vessel 
crumbled away into fragments. 

The spot where she was wrecked was full 
three miles, by land, from that part of the 
beach where the crowd had assembled; but 
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the persons there could distinctly hear the 
crash in the pauses of the storm. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne saddled a horse and rode around. Anx- 
iety for his poor Angus rose above every 
other consideration, yet he felt deeply and 
sincerely for the poor invalids whose only 
treasure was in that ship. He stopped be- 
neath their windows and tried to call to them 
cheerily, that there was hope. His trembling 
voice belied his words, but they heard only 
that one blessed word—Hope! For three 
long hours they had sat, immovable, with icy 
hands pressed fondly in each other's clasp, 
Suddenly the door opened, and a pale girl, 
with wet garments and dishevelled hair, came 
straight up to them and burst into tears. 

“Mary! why, Mary! dear girl!” said Mrs, 
Blackburn, tenderly, “why do you wéep so, 
now? Do you not know that Robert is com- 
ing home to us? Some good angel whispered 
of hope beneath our windows just now.” 

And the two poor souls, so needing comfort 
for themselves, were now full of tender con- 
solation to this young girl, who had loved and 
been beloved by Robert Blackburn. A gentle, 
fragile thing—too frail and delicate to bear 
the anxieties that must befall a sailor's wife. 
She was taking her first lesson+perhaps her 
last, now, and it was overwhelming her in the 
deep waters. But by-and-by, she began to 
think how selfish was her own sorrow in the 
presence of theirs, who might be called to lose 
their son. And with true womanly tact, she 
bent herself to the task of questioning them 
of the ground of their hope, when hers was 
all gone. Her father had said that no vessel 
could live so near the shore, in a storm like 
that, and she had hurried out to see those 
who, she knew, would be most deeply touched 
by the calamity. But O, they could lament 
him openly. She must suffer and be still, 
They could share each other’s grief; but hers 
must be borne alone. Something of all this 
passed rapid as lightning through her mind; 
but she could not analyze it at that moment. 
All she knew was this, that she had anchored 
her hopes on one frail bark and it was now, 
perhaps, buried in the salt sea’s depths. 

Mr. Ballantyne reached the point with diffi- 
culty. His road lay, all the way, close to the 
water's edge, and the incessant lightning so 
frightened the horse that he kept plunging 
and rearing, perilling his own safety and that 
of his master. When, at length, he arrived 
at the spot, it was such a scene of confusion 
that he could find no one who could tell him 
anything of the wreck; at least, not intelli- 
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gibly. He threw the bridle to an old man, 
beseeching him to hold the horse until he 
came back; and then made his uncertain and 
slippery way over the wet rocks, 

Two persons were just drawing something 
from the water, and he stopped a moment 
directly behind them, One of them had a 
lantern which he held close to the object. A 
groan burst from his very heart of hearts; 
for in that pallid face that lay upward in the 
full glare of the lantern, he recognized Angus. 
That was his fair young brow, though bleed- 
ing at the temple where it had struck a cruel 
rock. That was his golden hair, now thickly 
matted with sand and sea-weed. Mr, Ballan- 
tyne stooped forward and said to the men: 
“ Bring him to me, at the nearest house, and 
you shall be rewarded.” 

“We shall bring him for love, poor fellow !” 
answered one of them; and Mr. Ballantyne 
then perceived that they were sailors, and 
probably belonged to the ship. 

And they were saved, while his poor boy 
was lying thus! O, could it be? But he 
must not linger, for already the men were 
bearing their precious burden over the rocks. 

He had seen a house not far from the spot, 
and he now caught the bridle from the old 
man’s hands, threw him some money and was 
gone before he could thank him. The house 
was lighted and warmed, and he was thankful 
to see preparations for the restoration of those 
who might be brought to it. There were hot 
blankets, hot water, brandy and hartshorn. 
A low bed had been temporarily brought into 
the old-fashioned kitchen, and a wood fire 
was crackling on the hearth, A woman in 
widow's weeds and a young lad, perhaps her 
son, were busy. It seemed as if they were 
used to these cruel scenes and knew how to 
prepare for them. 

“They are bringing my boy here from the 
wreck,” gasped Mr. Ballantyne. “I fear he 
is past your care, but perhaps—” 

He could not finish the sentence, for already 
the bearers had come with their sad burden. 
Not a word was spoken, as they laid it down 
upon the bed. The two men seemed exhaust- 
ed, and the woman and her young son com- 
menced the work of hoped-for resuscitation. 
Mr. Ballantyne threw off his heavy coat and 
began to rub him, forgetting, for a moment, 
that the other poor fellows needed some 
restorative. 

“Forgive me!” he said, as he pointed to 
the flask upon the table and besought them to 
take some of its contents, Roused by the 


temporary refreshment, they aided his efforts; 


but as well might they have wrought upon 
the rocks on which they had been driven. 
There was not a spark of life in tha@ dear 
boy’s frame, and they looked at each other 
with eyes that told to each, how fruitless was 
their work. 

“Ts Captain Blackburn saved?” asked the 
bereaved man, as he turned away from the 
sad sight. 

“T think not, sir. He would not leave the 
ship until every one else was upon the rocks, 
or under the water like this poor boy. She 
was fast going to pieces, and her fragments 
were pushing away from the shore, as the 
waves rolled back.” 

“T must know,” answered Mr. Ballantyne, 
“even before I take my boy home. O, Angus! 
dear, dear boy! Do I live to see you thus ?” 

Pressing a kiss upon those pale lips, he 
went out, hastily. Passing the cottage again, 
where he now felt that he had left only a 
delusive hope, he heard the agonized moan- 
ings of the parents, mingled with the sound 
of a young, sweet voice, in tones of conso 
lation. 

“T must not stop here,” he said to himself, 
“at least, not until all hope is gone;” and he 
urged his unwilling horse down to the. steep 
rocks once more. 

“No one saved, excepting two of the sailors, 
sir,” was the reply to his eager inquiries. 

“T have seen them,” he answered. “They 
are at the house yonder.” 

“Then there are three,” said a boy not 
more than ten years old; “ for my futher saved 
one, and he is alive, but can’t speak, yet.” 

“Where does your father live, my boy?” 
inquired Mr. Ballantyne. 

“ Just there, where you see that light. Ill 
show you the way,” said the child, eager to 
ascertain for himself whether the man was 
living. 

Mr. Ballantyne took his hand, and they 
went on. The door was locked, but some one 
let them in. It was a poor fisherman’s hut, 
but it had a blazing fire in it,eand the ship- 
wrecked man was lying on a bed before it. 

Mr. Ballantyne cast one look upon him. 
“My God!” he cried, “that is poor Black- 
burn!” 

“0, yes, sir, we knew him, but we would 
not let his poor father know of it, until we 
did all we could and found out whether he 
was alive or not. The doctor, here, thinks 
he is living. What do you think, sir?” 

Mr. Ballantyne held the light to the closed 
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eyes, and placed his hand under the armpit 
and then upon the heart. With a start of 
glad surprise, he exclaimed, in a tone of deep 
sympathy : 

“He lives! We must redouble all the 
efforts that have been made. He can and 
must be saved—God helping us!” he added, 
reverently. 

It was two hours before restoration was 
effected; but then it was perfect. The hardy, 
healthy, temperate sailor has more life in him 
than dozens of enfeebled wine-drinkers; and 
when the lethargy, brought on by a blow on 
the head, and aided by anxiety and fatigue, 
gave way to the means used for his recovery, 
it proved effectual. 

“Where am I?” he asked, as soon as 
he opened his eyes. “Ah, Mr. Ballantyne! 
What has happened?” he continued, holding 
his hand to his head. “ Ah, I remember, now. 
It was the shipwreck, and Angus and I were 
together, the last on board. He is well, I 
hope—not hurt, is he? You turn away your 
eyes, sir. The poor boy is not dangerously 
hurt, I trust. Why, Mr. Ballantyne! Don’t 
tell me that Angus is dead !” 

The bereaved mourner could stand it no 
longer. He wrung Blackburn’s hand, and 
burst into tears. The latter kept repeating to 
himself, “Angus lost and I saved!” 

At length he roused himself thoroughly, 
saying to the fishermen, “ Now take me heme. 
Have you seen my father and mother, Mr. 
Ballantyne, and do they believe me dead ?” 

He kept running on thus, until Mr. Ballan- 
tyne was startled out of his own grief by the 
thought that the captain's brain might have 
been seriously affected by the blow he had 
received. But he soon subsided into a calm 
state, only speaking once in a while, of Angus 
and the rest. And then he thought of the 
ship he was so proud of—the dear old ship he 
had been loving so well. 

“You must lie quiet, and try to sleep,” said 
Mr. Ballantyne. “I ought long ago, to have 
gone to tell the good news to your poor father 
and mother.” * 

He had scarcely spoken the words, before 
the patient was in a calm, sweetly-refreshing 
sleep. 


What a joyful morning that was to some! 
How full of grief to others! Robert was car- 
ried home early, quite recovered, save for the 
ugly wound in his head. As he passed the 
wreck, he turned away his face, unwilling to 
see the frightful place where he had been 
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wedged in between the rocks, with Angus 
struggling below him. 

Sweet Mary Ashley wept and blushed at 
his return; and still deeper was the crimson 
when he whispered of a speedy union. But 
the crimson faded to a hue like the water- 
lilies, when at that moment, poor Angus was 
carried to his long home. She shuddered to 
think how near death had been to her own 
Robert. 

Twenty years have flown, since the wreck 
of the Golden Cross, and Captain Blackburn 
has sailed in many a noble ship. A large and 
beautiful house has been built, far above the sea, 
but in sight of it; and thither his aged parents 
were conveyed, from their little cottage; for 
neither Robert nor Mary would leave them 
alone. A troop of merry children—brave 
boys and beautiful girls—surround them; 
some with the splendid dark eyes of their 
father, and some with the sweet, serious gray 
orbs so like their mother’s. 

One bears the name of Angus Ballantyne, 
and he is Mr. Ballantyne’s special pet. The 
bereaved old man has removed to the seaside 
altogether, for he cannot go away from his 
boy’s grave. One day they will meet “ where 
there is no more sea!” 

MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 


The house will be kept in a turmoil where 
there is no toleration of each other's errors, 


If you lay asingle stick of wood on the grate. | 


and apply fire to it, it will go out; put on an- 
other stick and they will burn; and a half- 
dozen sticks, and yoy will have a blaze. If 
one member of the family gets into a passion, 
and is let alone, he will cool down, and possi- 
bly be ashamed and repent. But oppose tem- 
per to temper, pile on the fuel, draw in others 
of the group, and let one harsh answer be fol- 
lowed by another, and there will be a blaze 
that will entrap them all. 
PERTINENT INQUIRIES. 

Somebody wants to know the name of the 
tune which was “ played upon the feelings,” 
and also if the “cup of sorrow” has a saucer. 
The same inquisitor would like to know if 
“ the light of other days ” was gas or electri 
city. Also, ifthe girl who “clung to hope” 
had not a slippery hold, and if people do not 
get fatigued by “the exercise of forbear- 
ance.” 


Overwarm friendships, like hot potatoes, 
are quickly dropped. 
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A WOMAN’S LOVING. 


BY ROSE STANDISH. 


O, come from your far-off roaming, 
On the castled hills of Spain; 

Come, while the roses are blooming, 
And I can be happy again! 


The days have seemed long since we parted; 
Have they seemed so, dear, to you? 

The world calls you “faithless—false-hearted’’— 
As if it could ever be true! 


Come back! hear my voice in the sighing 
Of flower and wind-tossed tree; 
+ O, come back! living or dying, 
Here's room in my heart for thee. 


Come back to me—not unforgiven, 
Faithless and weak though you be; 

I would give up my best hopes of heaven, 
For one word—one look from thee. 


Neglected, and scorned, and forsaken, 
Despised of all, though you be, 

My love can never be shaken— 
My heart will be loyal to thee. 


LAYING A GHOST, 


BY MOWARD W. JAMES, 


1 AM not superstitious. I may have a soft 
place in my head, like the greater part of man 
and woman kind, but I am not so weak as to 
believe in witchcraft, or in omens, or warn- 
ings. I never did believe in them, nor in 
dreams (generally speaking), though as to 
these latter phenomena I will not speak posi- 
tively, for reasons which I could give, though 
I shall not just now. Nor do I believe in ap- 
paritions, most of which may be easily ac- 
counted for by the state of the seer’s health, 
or of his nerves, or by the state of the atmos- 
phere, or a hundred other circumstances. 
But I will say, without fear of contradiction 


_ from any reasonable person, that some things 
are quite unaccountable, though they cannot 


either be denied or explained away. 

For example, noises! Dreadfully unac- 
countable are the noises that a person, sitting 
up late at night, and alone, “ and when a’ the 
weary world to rest are gone,” may hear in 
some houses. I say alone, because it is not to 
be supposed that when several persons are to- 
gether, some talking and laughing, some moy- 

29 
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ing about, some occupied one way and some 
another, that they should pay any attention 
to the mysterious noises of which I am speak- 
ing. I am not nervous, but really I could not 


live in a house that was so afflicted—no, not — 


if 1 might have it rent free, and, moreover, be 
paid a rent for living in it. 

And, again, there are still worse things than 
mere noises that make some houses very un- 
desirable habitations for the living; such 
things, for instance, as shadowy figures to be 
seen flitting by, when there is apparently no 
substance to cause them; or a trembling to 
be felt in the air which makes the bell-wires 
vibrate, or even the bells to ring at unseason- 
able hours. I cannot say that I ever actually 
saw these things myself, but I confess that 
once, just at midnight,—no, I will not say 
what it was now. I do not wish to make my 
friends either nervous or uncomfortable; still 
more unwilling am I to give them any cause 
for distrusting my veracity, so I will pass over 
that strange affair for the present at least, and 
merely give a true and faithful account of 
what happened in a house that I was well ac- 
quainted with, and then they must judge for 
themselves whether or not that house 
was ——. 


The house in question is a large and sub-- 


stantially-huilt mansion, standing in a beauti- 
ful, sheltered spot, although scarcely more 
than a furlong from the sea, and on the east- 
ern coast of England. I know no other such 
spot on the whole line of coast from Berwick- 
on-Tweed to Dover. You already imagine 
that it is a stately edifice with gables, and tur- 


rets, partly clad with ivy, with deep-set, nar-- 


row-pointed windows, and winding- stairs 
complete? No such thing—neither is it a 
great staring modern house, standing stark 
naked, with neither an evergreen shrub out- 
side, nor a superstitious legend inside, to en- 
liven it. On the contrary, the garden can 
boast of fig-trees of a magnitude seldom at- 
tained in our island except upon the southern 
coast, and the myrtle, which, further inland, 
can only be kept alive through the winter 
months in a green-house, covers the walls 
with its shining, dark-green leaves and fra- 
grant, silvery blossoms, to a height far above 
the drawing-room windows. The house may 
be a hundred years old—it may be more, or 
it may be less, though I should not think it. 
Who lives there now is no matter; our busi- 


ness is with the “ good old squire,” as he was. 


commonly called in the neighborhood, who 
lived there five-and-twenty years ago. I knew 
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him well, and a hearty, hospitable old trump 
he was, too. He was a widower, and had no 
family; but as his means were ample, his 
house large and well appointed, and, more- 
over, his disposition somewhat jovial, it 
seldom happened that he was without 
visitors. 

Of all the places I ever knew, it was the 
most pleasant to stay in; there was no trying 
to be cheerful or gay, it all came naturally ; it 
seemed to be the very air of the place. There 
was plenty of shooting in the autumn; in the 
winter, hunting with two or three packs of 
harriers that were kept in the neighborhood ; 
in the summer an endless variety of amuse- 
ments on sea or land, and for wet days there 
was a billiard-table and a good library for 
those who were inclined to be studious, or 
quiet, or lazy—everybody did as he liked— 
Liberty Hall it was. 

And yet—I had heard, certainly, for I re- 
membered it afterwards, though I paid very 
litde attention to the matter at the time—I 
had heard that the house once had the repu- 
tation for being—for not being quite pleasant 
in all respects; but such things are said of so 
many country houses, that 1 looked upon this 
as mere idle gossip. Besides, the house had 
no appearance of the kind to warrant such 
reports. If such things had been said of 
Cranberry Hall, which was only two miles 
distant, inland, 1 should not so much wonder; 
its gloomy battlements, its windows divided 
by heavy stone maullions, its stacks of twisted 
and fretted chimneys, and, above all, that 
great dismal pine wood at the back, whose 
spiry tops by moonlight always looked to me 
like an enormous army of giants with their 
javelins piercing the sky—these might justify 
such a popular belief, but I never heard that 


there was even any suspicion of the kind at- | 


tached to that melancholy-lookiug place. 
This, however, is au idle digression. 

It was the last week in September, the 
weather was remarkably fine, we were a large 
party at the squire’s, and he was in the best 
possible spirits, for he expected a visit from 
an old school-fellow whom he had not seen 
for many years, but who had just written to 
say that he would ¢ome and give the pheas- 
ants a benefit on the drst of October, as be 
had done some twenty years before. The 
major, as I now learned from my host, was 
beru and had spent bis early youth in this 
neighborhood ; the two boys had gone to 
wogether, and bad always kept up a friendly 
correspoudence, though their way in life had 
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been so different that they had not met for 
twenty years. + 

On the last day of the month, just as we 
were sitting down to breakfast, the squire 
evidently a little disappointed at not finding 
a letter in the post-bag from the major, to our 
great surprise, in the old soldier walked. He 
had come down from London the day before, 
slept at the inn of the little market-town of 
Sandiland, where the coach stopped in the 
evening, had risen betimes, and now walked 
over to his old friend’s house. 

After the first hearty salutations had passed 
between the two friends, and sundry rough 
schoolboyish jokes on the alteration that time 
had wrought in their personal appearance had 
been exchanged, it was decided that when 
breakfast was over, the rest of this day should 
be spent in reconnoitring certain favorite old 
haunts of their youth, and in paying visits to 
some half-dozen aged laborers and fishermen, 
whom the major’s kind heart had not suffered 
him to forget. The next day was to be dedi- 
cated to the slaughter of partridges and 
pheasants. Well, there is no need to dwell 
upon the unimportant events of the day. We 
dispersed in small parties, according to our 
different tastes and inclinations, and assem¢ 
| bled again when dinner-time approached. 
| The evening came, and the time had passed 
away very quickly, we all thought, when some 
} 


prudent person, the old gray-headed clergy- 
man, I believe it was, reminded the company 
that it was drawing close upon midnight. 
Knowing our host's dislike to late hours, we 
arose to take our candles and depart. 

| “And where am I to perch?” demanded 
| the major, as we were shaking hands and 
bidding each other good-night. 

“O, you are to go into your own room ; you 
recollect it, don’t you, Charles? I fancied 
, You would like it best.” 

“ To be sure I do—recollect it, indeed! I'm 
not likely to forget your almost blowing me 
up with gunpowder, one New Year's night, 
in that room—singed half the hair off my 
head! "Tis a wonder that I recovered my 
beauty as I did. Yes, I remember it; the 
third door on the right-hand side, opposite— 
ab, by the by, who sleeps there? The old 
housekeeper, in your good father’s time, used 
to wy to frighten us boys about that room: 
she deciared that nobody—” 

~ Foolish old woman!” interrupted our host, 
rather hastily; “he was obliged to threaten 
her with instant dismissal if she spread such 
absurd reports; why, you would hardly be- 
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lieve it, but I assure you, at one time, my 
father could scarcely get a servant to stay in 
the house—you know how superstitious most 
of our rural population is; however, the thing 
is forgotten now.” 

I was struck with the hurried manner in 
which these words were uttered, and still 
more with the uneasiness which the squire 
betrayed when several of the younger part 
of the company, whose curiosity had natural- 
ly been roused by the foregoing conversation, 
began eagerly asking questions as to what 
the housekeeper had related. It was in vain 
that he tried to put an end to the conversa- 
tion, or to turn it to some other subject; our 
curiosity was excited, and we were not satis- 
fied till we heard all that the major could tell 
us about the matter. It was not much, 
certainly. 

“ Mrs, Lofty—that was her name—used to 
tell us that nobody could sleep in that room; 
there was something so very dreadful to be 
seen, or to be heard, or both perhaps; for the 
old dame never would tell us all that she 
knew, or pretended to know; she declared, 
too, that no one had ever dared to pass a sec- 
ond night in it—was not that the story, squire ? 
We boys used to laugh at her superstition, 
but, to confess the truth, I believe at that 
time neither of us would have been very 
willing to spend a night in that room by 
himself.” 

We took up our several candlesticks, and 
proceeded up stairs to bed. 

“Let us take a look at this mysterious 
apartment,” said I, as we were about to pass 
the door, which was closed, but not locked; 
“let us see what is to be seen;” and several 
of us walked in. It was a large, comfortable- 
looking room. The windows looked towards 
the east, catching a glimpse of the restless 
ocean at the end of the fine old avenue which 
led up to that side of the house. It wasa 
still night; the moon, which was near the full, 
had but just riseb, throwing a bright path of 
light across the rippling water, and causing 
the massy foliage of the elms to look back 
against the sky. For a night view, I thought 
I had never seen anything more lovely. 

The furniture in the room was heavy-look- 
ing and old-fashioned, unlike that in the other 
apartments, which had all been handsomely 
furnished when the squire took possession of 
the place; this remained just as it was in his 
father’s time. Between the windows was a 
large oval mirror of the fashion of the last 
century; the frame, which was white and 


gold, seemed intended to represent a confusion 
of deer’s horns, dripping foliage, and icicles 
intermixed, the effect of which, though the 
connection between these objects is not very 
obvious, was undoubtedly pleasing. On each 
side of the fireplace was a large, high-backed, 
well-stuffed arm-chair; there were also other 
chairs of probably the same antiquity, if I 
may judge from their ample size, the elaborate 
carvings on the dark mahogany, and the faded 
worsted work which covered the seats. Be- 
sides these, there was a table,a large oak 
chest with brass clasps, such as our great- 
grandmothers used to keep their linen or their 
blankets in, and a bedstead, on which, how- 
ever, there were neither hangings nor bed- 
ding of any sort. The walls were of painted 
wainscot, the floor was well carpeted, and the 
room had merely the appearance of being dis- 
used, not the least of dirt or neglect. 

The major seated himself in one of the 
large easy-chairs, and made a scrutinizing 
survey of the room. 

“So this room is given up to the—” 

“Come, come,” interrupted the squire; 
“ there’s the clock striking twelve, and—” 

“Upon my honor, Jack, I believe you know 
a good deal more about the housekeeper’s 
story than you choose to tell us—what is it 
now? Nay, don’t look so grim. I’ve a great 
mind to take up my quarters here for the 
night. I wish I may never have a worse 
berth to sleep in than this great downy chair; 
it fits me exactly.” And the old boy stretch- 
ed out his legs, threw his head back into the 
soft cushions, and yawned as if he had finally 
settled himself for the night. 

“Major, you'll oblige me by going into 
your own room,” urged our host. 

“Squire, you'll oblige me by letting me 
have my own way,” retorted his friend; “ and 
with your leave,” continued he, rising, “ Ul 
just look into that big chest, too. O! empty; 
then I will keep it so;” and locking it, he put 
the key into his pocket. 

Amongst the guests was an old clergyman, 
who, many years ago, had been rector of the 
parish, which he quitted on being presented 
to a better living in a distant part of England; 
he was now on a visit to the squire, with 
whom, and with his father before him, he had 
lived on terms of considerable intimacy. 
Whilst the major was making his observa- 
tions, Mr. Bradley was carefully examining 
the wainscot, now and then tapping it, as if 
to ascertain whether it were hollow in any 


place. 
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“ Is there any closet in this room?” asked 
Mr. Bradley. 

“No—and no other door than the one we 
came in at. By the by, there once was a 
plate-closet, just behind the chair next the 
fireplace, but it was closed up ages ago, when 
my father had one made for the plate in his 
own bed-room. The closet now opens into 
the room at the back of this—my man- 
servant's.” 

“And formerly the housekeeper’s room; 
you remember, perhaps, that I came to see 
her, by her own request, a few days before she 
died ?” 

The major fixed his eyes on Mr. Bradley as 
he was speaking, as if he were trying to read 
his thoughts, but it was in vain; if he had 
any secret, his mild countenance did not be- 
tray it. 

“ What do you say, Mr. Bradley, for I fancy 
you know something more than we do: tell 
me, now, would you have any objection to 
sleeping here ?” 

“None whatever, except that I prefer a bed 
to a chair to sleep in.” 

The squire said,“ The truth is that many 
years ago the room got a bad name, and it 
has not been slept in since; in fact, the house 
is so large that it has not been wanted. As 
to myself, I never did sleep in it, for I 
prefer my own room, which has a south 
aspect.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested one of the party, 
“the rats may have found their way over the 
ceiling, or a cowl on some chimney-top makes 
a noise—when people go to bed with nonsense 
of this sort in their heads, the hooting of an 
owl, the roaring of the sea, or even the wind 
in the trees becomes something supernatural 
in their imagination.” 

At length, much to the satisfaction of us 
young people, who scorned the idea of rats, 
cowls, or wind, and who had a strong inclina- 
tion to believe in the supernatural, some of 
the major’s traps, as he called them, were re- 
moved from the opposite room, as he declared 
that here, and nowhere else, would he spend 
the night. Some of the younkers proposed 
that he should be provided with pistols, but 
he shook his head, and said that he should be 
sufficiently armed against all comers with a 
good stout walking-stick. “And you had 
better not attempt to play any tricks, my lads, 
unless you have a mind to get a broken head,” 
he added, laughing. 

After some arrangements for the major’s 


comé#ort, which, by the way, he protested 
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against as being quite superfluous, the party 
dispersed for the night. ; 

The first of October was as fine a morning 
as any sportsman could wish for. At a little 
after eight we were all in the breakfast-parlor, 
except the squire and Mr. Bradley, who were 
slowly walking up and down the grass plot 
before the windows, apparently in earnest 
conversation. 

The major had already been besieged by a 
number of questions, which he answered in a 
joking manner, saying that the morning was 
not the time for such subjects, that we must 
keep our nerves steady, and think no more 
about hobgoblins, or the pheasants would es- 
cape us. But when the squire and Mr. Brad- 
ley joined us, and the latter pointedly asked 
him how he had passed the night, he replied: 

“1 really am sorry to disappoint you, but I 
must confess that I slept very well, and I saw 
nothing worse than myself (after these young 
chaps left the room, I mean)—what I heard, 
is quite another affair!” 

“ What—what did you hear, sir?” from 
half a dozen of us at once, 

“T heard—don’t let me alarm you—I heard 
the fellow in the room at the back of mine 
snoring like a pig.” 

“ Nothing else ?” 

“No, upon my honor, nothing else; my 
story is a very short one!” 

“It is very satisfactory,” said the old cler- 
gyman. “In the evening the squire and I 
shall have our stories to tell, but not till then, 
as there are some matters connected with my 
story which are not quite clear. While you 
are out shooting, I am in hopes of finding the 
missing links in a chain of evidence which 
will be satisfactory to all parties.” 

When breakfast was over, all those amongst 
us who were sportsmen took their guns, and 
went out fora day’s shooting. I have seen 
younger men than the major used up after 
walking for five or six hours through turnip- 
fields and underwood, with a double-barrelled 
gun on their shoulders; but he seemed as full 
of mirth and jollity as he was the day before, 
and assured us, when we sat down to dinner, 
that he felt as fresh after his day’s work, as he 
should have done twenty years ago. 

In the evening, we reminded Mr. Bradley 
of the promise he had made us. 

“T had not forgotten it,” he replied; “ but 
it will be best that the squire should tell his 
part of the story first.” 

The squire said, “ If it had not been for the 
—what shall I call it?—obstinacy? resolu- 
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tion? firmness? of my old friend, here, wito 
would persist in sleeping in that unlucky room 
last night, and the fortunate circumstance of 
Mr. Bradley's being here, you certainly would 
never have heard, from me at least, any ac- 
count of the mystery which has so long per- 
plexed me. I must begin by telling you, that 
to the best of my knowledge, that room was 
never slept in but twice since I was born, and 
I am more than forty years old. You heard 
what the major said respecting our old house- 
keeper. She and her husband lived here in 
my grandfather’s time, they grew old in the 
service, and died within a few weeks of one 
another. On the day that the old woman was 
buried, as I was returning from the funeral, I 
overheard something which, it appeared to 
me, was spoken purposely for me to hear, 
though it was addressed by one old village 
gossip to another. I do not recollect the 
precise words, but the purport was, that the 
squire would have no more evil spirits in his 
house now. This brought to my mind the 
strange stories I used to hear when I was a 
boy, and without having the slightest idea 
that my father attached any importance to the 
matter, for I never in my life had heard him 
allude to it, I unwittingly asked him what 
could have induced the housekeeper to tell 
such terrible stories about one room in his 
house. You may imagine how mueh I was 
astonished at his reply, when he told me that 
what the housekeeper had said was but too 
true! 

“*¢ For some time past, he added, ‘I have 
intended to speak to you about this painful 
matter, but having hitherto always endeavor- 
ed to drive the subject from my mind, I have 
not had sufficient resolution to do so.’ 

“1 begged my father to explain himself, and 
to conceal nothing from me; for, to confess 


the truth, the more reluctant he appeared to 


be, the more urgently I pressed him. 

“ He then told me that, not long after my 
grandfather's death, he had ordered this room 
to be prepared for a friend who was coming 
to spend a few days with him; that his ser- 
vant had made difficulties and objections, and 
had proposed some other room for his guest, 
but that he did not choose to give way to her 
whims, and accordingly his friend slept in the 
room as he desired, but on the following morn- 
ing he told my father that he must leave him 
that day, and when pressed to give his rea- 
sons for so sudden a determination, he pro- 
tested that, nothing could induce him to stay 


_ another night in a house in which his rest had 
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been disturbed by such frightful visions. He 
refused to tell my father what it was he had 
seen—he refused to sleep in any other room, 
and he tried hard to persuade my father never 
either to sleep in that room himself, or to al- 
low any other person to do so. 

“ Fully persuaded, however, that his friend 
was laboring under some mental delusion, 
my father, who had no fears whatever about 
the matter himself, was so far from being de- 
terred from sleeping there, that he immedi- 
ately resolved to do so that very night, and 
accordingly, in spite of the evident reluctance 
of his housekeeper, he did so, thinking, as he 
told me, that this would be the most effectual 
means of putting an end to the foolish rumors 
which had been spread by ignorant and super- 
stitious servants. 

“ Taking the precaution to lock the door in 
order to prevent any intrusion in the night, 
he left a lamp burning on the dressing-table, 
and went to bed; and, undisturbed by any ap- 
prehensions, soon fell asleep. My father was 
always a sound sleeper, and not easily dis- 
turbed by noise in the night, and it was not 
by any noise that he was now awakened, but 
by feeling the bed-clothes gently moving, as 
if some one were pulling them towards the 
foot of the bed. The bed,I should observe, 
stood just as you saw it last night, facing the 
fireplace, on each side of which stand those 
high-backed chairs, and with the left side to- 
wards the door. As it was a cold night, my 
father had drawn the side-curtains of his bed, 
but there were no window-curtains, nor even 
blinds, and though the moon shone brightly 
into his room at the time he woke, and the 
lamp was still burning, he could see nothing 
but the furniture standing in the usual places. 
He lay quite still, and hearing no noise, nor 
perceiving any motion in the bed-clothes, he 
began to think that he had been dreaming, in 
consequence of the convers&tion he had had 
with his guest in the morning. But hardly 
had he composed himself to sleep again, when 
he felt the bed-curtains on both sides of his 
bed first gently, and then violently shake. 
Still he saw nothing, and, notwithstanding a 
certain degree of trepidation which he con- 
fessed that he felt, he made a sudden plunge 
at the curtain with open arms, but whatever 
was there it eluded his grasp, and again for a 
minute all was quiet. He now determined to 
rise, but the moment he began to stir, he be- 
held two figures slowly and noiselessly gliding 
from the sides of his bed towards the foot— 
they stopped for an instant, then moved in 
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the direction of the windows, which were op- 
posite the door, and between which was the 
table on which the lamp stood. Without 
again attempting to rise, my father turned to 
look whether the door was open. No, it was 
shut, and the key remained in the lock as he 
had left it. During the few seconds which 
passed while he was looking at the door, he 
perceived that the lamp had gone out, or had 
been extinguished, for instead of the yellow 
light of the lamp, there was now only the 
pale blue light of the moon, shining through 
the windows. The two figures were still 
there, now standing motionless, then slowly 
retreating backwards in the direction of the 
fireplace. My father became nervous and ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, yet he retained suffi- 
cient presence of mind to enable him io ex- 
amine his nocturnal visitors. 

“Except that they were of a different 
height, in all other respects they presented 
precisely the same horrible aspect, which my 
father described as that of a death’s head, 
partially concealed by a sort of cowl or veil, 
which fell over the shoulders, while the body 
was loosely wrapped in long white drapery, 
which, descending to the feet, concealed the 
whole of the figure except one bony wrist 
and hand. The idea of being locked in with 
these two frightful unearthly beings became 
intolerable, and my father resolved at all haz- 
ards to rush out of bed and make his escape. 
He rose, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
spectres who were now nodding their ghastly 
heads, and beckoning him with their skeleton 
fingers, but making no attempt to approach 
nearer the bed, or to intercept his retreat to- 
wards the door. Though in a state of con- 
siderable agitation, my father never for an 
instant lost his presence of mind, and though, 
as he told me, his hand shook violently as he 
unlocked the door, he did not neglect to lock 
it again on the other side, as soon as he found 
himself safely in the passage. This done, he 
passed on quickly to his own bedroom, and 
hurrying on his dressing-gown, went without 
a minute’s delay to call up his man-servant. 
Now I must explain, for the benefit of those 
here who are not so well acquainted with the 
geography of the house as Mr. Bradley and 
the major, that in order to reach the butler’s 
room it was necessary first to go down the 
front stairs, then through the servants’ hall, 
and up the back stairs, which led to the ser- 
vants’ rooms. With all the haste, therefore, 
that my father could make, several minutes 
must have elapsed between the time of his 


leaving the room in which he slept, and his 
reaching that of his servants. 

“ He knocked sharply at the door, but re- 
ceiving no answer, he went in, and, as he ex- 
pected, found the butlerand his wife both fast 
asleep. His first idea was to wake them, and 
ask if they had seen or heard anything un- 
usual; but, after a few moments’ reflection, 
he decided that it would be much more dis- 
creet to leave them to their repose, which he 
felt assured had not been disturbed that 
night. 

“ Without betraying his secret to any per- 
son in the house, he next morning made a 
careful examination of the room. The door 
he found locked as he had left it; the win- 
dows were both of them barred. The old- 
fashioned linen-chest which you saw last night, 
I should tell you, was not then kept in the 
room, and if it had been it could never have 
contained two, or even one being of the size 
of those whom my father had seen gliding 
about in the moonlight. It was impossible 
that they should have been secreted under 
the bedstead, which was too low to admit of 
such a supposition. The chimney was much 
too narrow, and, had it been otherwise, the 
white garments of the apparitions would have 
afforded sufficient proof that they did not en- 
ter by that means. The sliding panel in the 
wainscot was immovable, having been made 
fast at the time that my father had the plate- 
closet removed to his own chamber. The 
thing was inexplicable: the more my father 
pondered on the matter, the more was he per- 
plexed, and at length, finding no clue to the 
mystery, he resolved, whether wisely or not I 
cannot say, to keep it to himself, and comply 
with his friend’s entreaty never to allow any 
person to occupy the room again, 

“Such was my father’s strange story, which 
he concluded by begging me, whenever I 
should take his place as master of the house, 
to prevent any one’s sleeping in that chamber, 
—and no one ever has done so till last night, 
when, you all are aware how much against 
my wish, the major persisted in passing the 
night in a room which for such extraordinary 
reasons had been disused for so many years. 
I have nothing more to add, but Mr. Bradley 
will now tell you, not only what came to his 
knowledge several years ago, but of the dis- 
coveries he made this morning whilst we were 
out withour guns; and when you have heard 
his story, I think you will agree with me in 
believing that he has thrown such a strong 
light upon the spectres that they will never 
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again venture to show themselves in this 
neighborhood.” 

Addressing himself to the squire, Mr. Brad- 
ley said: 

“Although I have been in orders almost 
forty years, I never till to-day was called upon 
to lay a ghost! ‘In former times, I believe, it 
was considered to be one part of the priest's 
duty, and probably a very profitable part, for 
who would not pay a pretty round sum of 
money to get rid of such unwelcome visitors 
as those that you have just described moping 
and mowing, nodding their brainless skulls, 
and shaking their skeleton fingers, to the ter- 
ror of all good Christians who would fain 
sleep ‘in peace; entering his room, too, in 
spite of locked doors and well-barred win- 
dows, and vanishing in the like miraculous 
manner! °Tis horrible to think of! What 
incantations those long-headed old priests 
used to overcome the powers of darkness I 
am deplorably ignorant of. Perhaps, like me, 
they sometimes get a peep behind the scenes, 
which is a vast help in these matters, and 
without which advantage, I confess, I should 
have been quite unable to fathom this myste- 
rious affair. 

“T must tell you, then, that about sixteen 
years ago, whilst I was still a resident in this 
parish, I was sent for one day to see Mrs. 
Lofty, the old housekeeper here, who was dy- 
ing. Ihad buried her husband only a few 
weeks before. The old couple had for a great 
many years been considered as most trust- 
worthy and conscientious servants of the old 
squire, your father (for you were called the 
young squire then), but it seems in one par- 
ticular they had not deserved the confidence 
which was reposed to them. The woman, it 
seems, was greatly afraid of her husband, for 
whilst he was alive she had never had suffi- 
cient courage to confess the guilty part she 
had taken in deceiving her master. After his 
death, and feeling that her own end was ap- 
proaching, she determined to relieve her con- 
science by making a full confession of the de- 
ception they had so successfully practised. 
She told me that in his youth, her husband, 
like a great many men of his class on this 
coast, had often been actively engaged in 
smuggling spirits, and that long after he had 
discontinued going out to sea, and had to all 
appearance become a steady man, he had kept 
up a connection with smugglers, and aided 
them in various ways, but so cunningly that 
he had never been suspected by his master 
You observed,” continued Mr, Bradley, ad- 
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dressing himself to me,“ the beautiful view 
of the sea from the windows of the ‘ haunted 
room,’ as it has been called for many years? 
Now there are only two bedrooms in the 
house which command this particular view, 
looking down the great avenue—the one just 
mentioned and the adjoining one, occupied 
by the man-servant. It was well known that 
a very favorite place for running a cargo of 
spirits on shore was just that spot opposite 
the end of the avenue, where it was easy to 
conceal the kegs amongst the black rocks at 
low water, and where the proximity of so 
many trees afforded concealment to the boat’s 
crew. In order to prevent, if possible, the 
room from being used at night, they gave it a 
bad name, and affected to believe that it was 
haunted, and so long as this scheme answered 
their purpose, they took no other means; but 
if, in spite of the dark hints that the house- 
keeper threw out, any person should persist 
in sleeping there, they were prepared with 
some frightful disguises with which to terrify 
him sufficiently to prevent a second attempt 
at such an indiscretion. Still,’ continued 
Mr. Bradley, again addressing the squire, 
“this does not account for the most perplex- 
ing part of the business, I have no doubt 
that it was the belief that there was no other 
means of entering the room except by the 
door or windows, which were known to be 
securely fastened, which caused the terror 
that was felt by both your late father and by 
his friend. But there was, and there still is, 
if Ihave not been misinformed, a perfectly 
easy means of access from one of these rooms 
to the other, which, with your permission, sir, 
we will now go and examine. I expect that 
we shall find other proofs of roguery which 
will leave no doubt as to the character of the 
monstrous apparitions you have just de- 
scribed.” 

We went up stairs into the man-servant’s 
room. Mr. Bradley opened the door of a 
closet by the side of the fireplace, at the back 
of which were five or six brass hooks, on 
which hung the man’s great-coat, a water- 
proof cape, and some other garments. 

“T think if we remove these things,” said 
Mr. Bradley, “ we shall discover the entrance 
into the other room.” 

The coats were instantly taken down, but 
still we could see no signs of any communica- 
tion with the “ haunted room,” 

“ This closet, you observe, is not eighteen 
inches in depth, and as there is no recess by 
the side of the chimney in the other room, 
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there must be plenty of space for another 
closet of similar dimensions at the back of 
this—the question is, how is it to be got at?” 

“ My carpenter can show us that,” said the 
squire; “he fitted up the plate closet, and 
made this for the servants at the same time.” 

“And you were absent from home at the 
time, so I think Mrs. Lofty told me?” 

“Yes, she cunningly suggested that the 
job had better be done when I was out of the 
way, on account of the dust and other dis- 
turbances it would make. I see her reasons 
now—the old hypoérite !” 

“You need not send for the carpenter: ‘a 
sliding door, like the one her master had or- 
dered to be fastened up,’ that is what she said, 
and though she was much confused, and at 
times quite incoherent, repeating these words 
frequently without any obvious sense, I be- 
lieve I now understand what she meant. 
Those pegs, you see, are placed above the 
panel, and are immovable, but the panel 
itself, which in fact forms the partition be- 
tween the two rooms, I have no doubt is 
the one she attempted to describe.” 

It was probably a great many years since 
the door had been moved, so that it did not 
give way immediately when we endeavored 
to push it aside. However, after some little 
impatience, and a good deal of humoring, we 
at length got it to slide in the groove which 
had been made for it. 

If there were any doubt remaining in our 
minds as to the nature of the apparitions 
which had caused so much dismay in the fam- 
ily in goneby times, what we now, beheld 
would have dissipated it, for on the back of 
the panel which opened into the “ haunted 
room,” hung two pasteboard masks, made 
closely to represent two death’s heads, and on 
the floor lay a heap of dusty, yellow-looking 
linen, which had once been white. On re- 
moving these ghostly habiliments, we found 
two skeleton hands, or the imitations of them, 
for I cannot say that I examined them suffi- 
ciently to know what materials they were 
made of. Such were the abominable disguises 
‘that had been used by the butler and the 
housekeeper his wife! 

There now remained only to remove the 
partition between the closet and the “ haunt- 
ed coom.” This was done without any diffi- 
culty, after a small iron hook, or catch, had 
‘been caised. The passage between the two 
roams was thus easily made, yet quite imper- 
septible when it was closed. 

Some of the company present proposed 
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that the masks and other trumpery should be 
shown in the village, but the old clergyman 
suggested that it would be far better they 
should be burnt, and as the squire was of the 
same opinion, we immediately made an auto 
da fe of all the rubbish. 

“There is one thing I don’t quite under- 


“stand,” said the squire, speaking to Mr. Brad- 


ley; “ how was it that you never till now told 
me of the rascally trick that had been played 
by Lofty and his wife ?” 

“ You recollect that I left Sandiland just at 
the time of the old woman’s death. If I had 
remained here, most likely the subject would 
have been mentioned, and the discovery which 
we have just now made, would have been 
made sixteen years ago. But the fact is, I 
had not any notion that the audacious plan of 
using frightful disguises had ever been carried 
into execution, or that your father himself 
had ever been so insulted by his servants, 
What was meant about the sliding door I 
never suspected till last night, when you told 
us of the secret closet that had formerly been 
used for plate. I think, sir, that the ghost is 
now forever laid, and that this room may very 
safely be used in future; perhaps it would be 
the best way of silencing foolish tongues if it 
were slept in occasionally, Some of these 
young men—” - 

Four or five candidates offered themselves 
immediately. 

Before the party at Sandiland broke up, I 
was obliged to return to my studies. Many 
years have rolled on since those happy days, 
bringing their stores of good and of evil, 
bringing new friends and dearer relations, 
sweeping away old friends, none more dear to 
me than my kind-hearted old friend the squire. 
The major, too, is gone, and the fine old house 
where we met has passed into very different 
hands, and is no longer .... what it was! 


AN OLD JOKE IN A SCOTCH DRESS. 

An English tourist visited Arran, and being 
a keen disciple of Izaak Walton, was arrang- 
ing to have a day's good sport. Being told 
that the cleg or horse-fly would suit his pur- 
pose admirably for tackle, he addressed him- 
self to Christy, the Highland servant girl— 
“TIT say, my girl, can you get me some horse- 
flies?” Christy looked stupid, and he repeated 
his question. Finding that she did not yet 
comprehend him, he exclaimed, “ Why, girl, 
did you never see a horse-fly?” “ Naa, sir,” 
said the simple girl, “ but a wus wanse saw a 
coo jump ower a preshipice,.” 
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[orIGINAL.] 
THE MAY-QUEEN: 
OR, O’DONOHUE’S BRIDE. 


BY ABBY M. HEMENWAY. 

(There is a beautiful Irish legend, that upon the 
first morning in May, the spirit of O’Donohue 
glides over the surface of a wild lake embosomed 
in the Emerald Isle; drawn by white steeds, in a 
car wreathed with flowers, while a train of at- 
tending nymphs, sweetly singing, fling garlands 
in his pathway. Some affirm that one fair maiden, 
enamored with him, threw herself from an over- 
hanging cliff, to be his bride.) 


The glad May morning dawned rosy and fair, 

Its soft breezes played mid the golden hair 

Of a fairy creature, strayed frem her cot, 

So lost in sweet thought that earth seemed forgot. 


She murmurs: “ Fair morn! ‘tis beauteous I ween! 
And they tell me to-day I’m to be queen; 

My heart must be light, my smile must be gay, 
And merry my laugh, as queen of the May. 


“Ah, they dream not how my young heart is crushed, 
How the voice that I loved in death's now hushed; 
O’Donohue's proud form, so gallant and gay, 
Haunts my visions by night, my memory by day. 


“He stood by my couch last night while I slept, 

Wiped teardrops that fell, while dreaming I wept; 

Whispered, ‘Sweet Mary, at break of the day, 

Meet me where the cliff's wet with the lakelet’s 
spray.’” 

She paused as she drew near the lake's wild shore; 

Her eye with wildness more bright than before; 

Music, unearthly, a sweet, thrilling strain, 

She heard; ‘twas the song of her lover's gay strain. 


How proudly his white steeds ploughed the white 
foam, 

As though 'twere joy o’er the waves to roam; 

Mary, the smile of ©’ Donohue did meet 

And bent o'er the waters that smile to greet. 


His words were like magic—* My Mary O’Keene, 
Bright, peerless maiden, of beauty the queen, 

Go forth and be crowned, with mirth and with glee, 
When eve steals o’er the glen, then hasten to me.” 


Away from the wild foamy lake she turned; 

A strange, bright rapture in her dark eye burned; 
And all said the smile of Mary O’Keene 

Was never so sweet as when crowned their queen. 


She the merry dance led, joyous to sight, 

With May-flowers wreathed, and robed in pure 
white; 

But a silver-haired man, mid the flow of mirth, 

Sighed, “ Our winsome queen's too lowly for earth.” 
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When the pale moon in the heavens rode high, 
Fair Mary, singing, to the lake drew nigh; 

“O, a happier group I ne’er have seen, 

Than wove my bright floral crown on the green. 


“Yet, an old man marked my strange, gushing 
mirth, 

And said its sweetness was not born of earth; 

Old man! thy prophetic eye saw no more; 

Ye knew not my heart found rest by this shore. 


“ There comes the train of my hero so brave, 

The nymphs strew flowers in his path o’er the 
wave.” 

She smiled—the scene was enchanting to view; 

O’Donohue ‘neath the frowning cliff drew. 


Her lover spake low, “ Hail, queen of the May! 

Sweetly the wave-nymphs shall chant their glad 
lay, 

When thou in my flower-wreathed car dost ride 

Gaily with me o'er the billowy tide. 


“Then come, sweet Mary, and be thou my bride, 

And away o’er the foaming surge we'll glide.” 

“T come!” she cried, and plunged ‘neath the cold 
wave, 

That moaned as it closed o'er the May-queen’s 
grave. 
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STEVE ALLARD'S BEAR STORY, 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 

Steve ALLARD, an old settler among the 
White Hills, was acknowledged to be the 
toughest story-teller that ever set foot in 
those parts. No matter how improbable a 
one might be told in his hearing, he would 
beat it, by all odds. He always had a stock 
on hand, that he was ever fond of telling, and 
so often had he rehearsed them, that I firmly 
believe he thought he was rehearsing actual 
occurrences. I have often heard them from 
his lips, and I propose jotting down a few of 
them for the amysement of the readers of the 
Magazine. 

“ Saw some bear-tracks up ’mong the moun- 
tains, did you?” said old Steve to me one 


“day, when I and a couple of friends had re- 


turned from a trip in the woods, and stopped 
for a drink of water at a spring that bubbled 
up close to his cottage. “ Wall, they aint so 
thick as they was when I first came up here 
to settle. Why, bless your soul, the two first 
years that I staid here, the pesky critters eat 
up all my corn; and then, I ’spects because 
they thought I hada’t any to give the hog, 
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one night they eat him up. I heard piggy 
squeal when they nabbed him, for he had made 
his nest close by the head of my bed, outside 
the logs. I up and grabbed my gun, but be- 
fore I could get out, the pesky varmint had 
trotted off, carrying piggy in his arms. I 
chased them into the woods, but the bear 
could run with the hog faster than I could, 
and so I had to give it up. But I'll tell you 
of a circumstance which happened that very 
fall, not more than a month arter I lost my 
hog. 

“Says my old ’oman to me one day, says 
she, ‘Steve, what are we going to do for 
grease? ‘The hog’s gone, and these taters are 
mighty dry without something to make them 
slip down. I declare, my insides feel dry as 
sheepskin.’ 

“*Nancy,’ says I, ‘we do want a little 
grease, that’s a fact, and as the bears have 
got the hog, I can’t think of anything better 
than shooting one of ’em to pay for it. Ex- 
change is no robbery, as John Bunyan said in 
his Pilgrim, so the bears can’t complain if I 
nab one of ’em; and jest as quick as I get 
the rest of the taters dug, ye shall have some 
grease, so be easy a little while longer,’ 

“Wall, arter two or three days the taters 
were all dug, and the next morning, arter I 
had eaten my grub, I took my gun and set 
out. Nancy wanted to know when I should 
come back, and I told her not until I had 
nabbed a bear, sartin, and she needn’t look 
for me until dark. Then she told me to take 
care of myself, and off I started. 

“The bears must have kinder ’spected that 
day, that old Steve was arter them, for I 
tramped and tramped till it was nigh about 
noon, and not a glimpse of the pesky var- 
mints did I get, and I began to think that 
Nancy would have to want for grease a spell 
longer. 

“At last I began to grow kinder hungry, so 
I sot down on an old rotten log, and took out 
a hunk of bread that Nancy.had put in my 
pocket when I started, and begun to fill up 
my insides; but I kept my eyes open all the 
time, in hopes a bear might come along. All 
at once I spied, right afore, me a big pine stub, 
that had been broken off by the wind, up 
some twenty-five or thirty feet; and the mo- 
ment I set my eyes on it, I knew that a bear 
lived inside of it, ’cause all up and down the 
outside were great long scratches, where the 
bear had stuck in his claws in getting up and 
down. Thinks I to myself, old Steve, you’re 
lucky, and Nancy will get her grease. 
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“ When I had gulped down the last of the 
bread, I went up to the stub, and begun to 
lay my plans to get at the bear, if he was in- 
side. I pounded and pounded, but no bear 
showed himself on top, and at last I began to 
think that the oid lady had gone away, and 
perhaps wouldn’t be back till night. But I 
was determined to find out whether the var- 
mint was at home or not,so I put my gun 
agin the stub, and began to shin itup. It 
was putty hard work; but at last, puffing and 
blowing, I got to the top. Thar was a great 
round hole down in, but it was so dark that 
you couldn't see a wink. Arter I had rested 
a minute, I thought I would stick my head 
down in a little ways, and perhaps, arter I 
was used to the dark, I could see to the bot- 
tom. So I fixed myself, and stuck my head 
in as far as I could; but it hadn’t been in a 
second, before the rotten wood gin way, and 
down I went inside the stub, about as quick 
as ever I went twenty feet before. 

“ The first thing I knew when I reached the 
bottom, was, that something was scratching 
my eyes out, and that my nose was full of rot- 
ten wood. I made a grab at the something, 
and at the same time tried to turn right end 
upward, which I did at last, though the var- 
mint kept scratching and biting. But at last 
I got the critter where I could hold him, and 
found that it was a young bear, who, I guess, 
was kinder skeered when he saw me coming 
down head first on him. I soon put an end 
to his scratching, and in doing it I found that 
Ihad stuck my head into his brother, and 
knocked the life out of him afore he knowed 
what ailed him. 

“Arter I had taken care of the cub, I began 
to think about getting out; but I found it 
was easier to think about than it was to do. 
The bears had been up and down the inside 
of the stub so much, that they had worn it 
jest as smooth as glass, and if I made out to 
get up two or three feet, it was not long be- 
fore I slid back again. 

“T tried it and tried it, but it want no use. 
The harder I tried, the quicker I came down, 
and at last I gin it up, and sot down a-top of 
the cubs, and thought what a nice scrape I 
had got into. I thought what Nancy would 
think if I never came back, and wondered if 
she would marry old Daddy Elkins, who 
had jest lost his third wife,and was looking 
round arter another. But what made me the 
maddest of all, was, that if I died there, Sam 
Bean would get the road made round by his 
cabin, instead of by mine; and when I thought 
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of this, it made me so mad that I up and tried 
it again; but it want no use; you might as 
well have tried to climb a greased iceberg. 
“All at once I heard a growl outside of my 
den, and I knowed ina minute that the old 


bear had come back, and was smelling of my- 


gun. Thinks I to myself, Steve, you may as 
well say your prayers, for if she comes down 
here, you are a goner. For five minutes she 
kept growling, and then my hair began to 
stand on end, for I heard her scratching, and 
I knew that she had begun to climb the stub, 
and would be down upon me in a twinkling. 
Thinks I, Steve, you may as well meet her 
sitting down as standing up; so I kept my 
seat on the cub, and watched the hole way 
above me, that looked ’bout as big as a silver 
dollar. 

“At last I sawa great black head, and some 
big paws way "bove me; and putty soon the 
old sarpent begun to back down into the den, 
making it as dark as a pocket. Down she 
came, kinder slowly; but when she had got 
*bout half way, an idea popped into my head, 
and up I got as quick as a flash, and out with 
my knife, and stood waiting for her to come 
within reach. At last she was near enough, 
and with one hand I made a grab, and a fast 
one, at her tail, and with the other pricked 
her with the knife, and the way we went up 
that stub wasa caution to railroads—beat all 
travelling that ever I heard of. 

“When I got to the top of the stub, I let 
go my engine, and the way she came down the 
outside and put for the woods, was a caution. 
I was at the bottom soon arter she was, but I 
couldn’t find it in my heart to shoot the crit- 
ter, arter she had done me such good service ; 
but I shot one afore I got home.” 

“ Quite an adventure, that, Uncle Steve,” 
said we, and we took another drink at the 
spring; “ but I thought that bears didn’t have 
any tails.” 

“The most of ’em don’t; but this one had a 
long one for a bear, It was jest long enough 
to get a fair hold.” 

We said no more, but went our way. 


HOW TO WIN. 

A rich saddler, whose daughter was after- 
wards married to Dunk, the celebrated Earl 
of Halifax, ordered in his will that she should 
lose her fortune if she did not marry a sad- 
dier. The young Earl of Halifax, in order to 
win the bride, served an apprenticeship of 
seven years to a saddler, and afterwards bound 
himself to the rich saddler’s daughter for life. 


SEALS. 

The ancients endeavored to prohibit the use 
of images of their deities on their signs or 
seal; but in process of time this was little re- 
garded; it became customary to have the fig- 
ures of Egyptian and other deities, as well as 
of horses, monsters, friends, ancestors, and 
even brutes on their dactyli, or ring-seals. 
Cesar had the image of Venus; Pollio, of Al- 
exander; Augustus, of the Sphinx; Pompey, 
of a frog; Lentullus, of his grandfather. It 
was the custom in the middle ages for the sov- 
ereign to add greater sanction, when sealing 
his mandates, by embedding three hairs 
from his beard in the wax, and there is still a 
charter of 1121 extant, which contains in the 
execution clause words recording that the 
king had confirmed it by placing three hairs 
from his beard in the seal. 


TO PROMOTE HEALTH. 

Do not expect, sir, some wonderful an- 
nouncement, some fascinating mystery! No. 
It is simply the plain little practice of leaving 
your bedroom window a little open at the top 
while sleeping, both winter and summer. I 
do not come before you as a theorist or an in- 
experienced teacher, in thus calling loudly up- 
on every family to this healthful practice. I 
am the father of ten children, all in pure health, 
and have, thank God, never lost one, although 
their natural constitutions were not robust. 
But in addition to the sanitary effect of the 
practice in my own family, whenever I have 
advised others to try its effects, it has invari- 
ably been found pleasant and beneficial. 
PRECAUTION AGAINST CONTAGION. 

Apartments in which are persons suffering 
from infectious disorders, or otherwise liable 
to engender contagion, should be fumigated as 
follows :—Take two parts of powdered man- 
ganese, two of common salt, three of sulphuric 
acid, and one of water. Put the manganese 
and salt into an earthen vessel in the apart- 
ment to be purified; then pour upon it slowly 
the sulphuric acid, and next the water. Ifthe 
manganese cannot be procured, the other in- 
gredients will answer the purpose without it. 
By putting fire under the vessel the fumes 
will be increased. 


HEARTS-EASE. 
There is a flower 1 wish to wear, 
Bat not until first worn by you: 
Hearts-ease—of all earth’s flowers most rare ; 
Bring it, and bring enough for two.—Lanpor. 
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[oRIGINAL.] 
WHEN SUMMER COMES. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


When summer comes, the streams shall join their 
voices, 
And shout exultant as they hasten by, 
And we, no longer sad, while earth rejoices, 
Shall sweetly dream beneath a sapphire sky. 


There shall be flowers in our pathway springing, 
Soft odors borne on balmy southern breeze ; 

Sweet notes of joy and gladness shall come ringing 
From sylvan songsters, hid among the trees. 


The leaves shall whisper softly to each other, 
Of mysteries for mortal ken too high; 

And breezes soft shall vie with one another, 
To steal the secret as they rustle by. 


Out of the deep, blue silence above us, 
Shall fall a mystic light o'er hill and plain, 
Which, like the glow in eyes that truly love us, 
Once seen, can never be forgot again. 


Each rosy morn shall break in cloudless splenddr, 
With flash of sun, and rain of odor sweet; 

While pensive eve, with skies serene and tender, 
Shall shed her dews in blessing at our feet. 


There shall be golden hours for quiet. dreaming 
Beneath the shadow of the elm tree high, 

Or in the silent night, when stars are beaming— 
Those angel-poems written on the sky. 


When summer comes, our hearts no more shall 
languish, . 
Sad and dejected, and with pain oppressed; 
Within our memory no thought of anguish 
Shall rise to mar our dream of perfect rest. 


(oRIGINAL.] 


UNCLE HARRY’S TRIALS, 


BY 8. W. LOPER. 


“Goop morning, Father Johnson; what 
seems to be the matter now;” said Mr, Fow- 
ler over his garden fence, from whence he had 
been an amused listener, for sometime, to his 
neighbor's out-spoken thoughts. 

“Matter! matter! here’s this ere spring 
pig, I paid six weeks for, three dols ago, dead 
as a door nail; it beats all natur, it beats all 
natur! Nothing wants the matter with him 
yesterday, as I know’d on, his supper eat him 
all up, clean as a whistle, and here he is dead; 
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fence haint knocked the cow down now, and 
she’s eating the corn up,” and off the old man 
started, yelling with his stentorian lungs, loud 
enough to upset the walls of Jericho, leaving 
his neighbor convulsed with laughter, though 
the present scene was only such as he almost 
daily 

Uncle Harry Johnson, or, “ The Old Harry,” 
as some wicked urchins called him, was an 
odd genius, noisy and rattle-brained, and, 
when under excitement, always saying and 
doing everything wrong end first. He wasa 
constant source of amusement to the neigh- 
borhood, though he had a way of stumbling 
into their private affairs, which was rather 
annoying, yet they bore this patiently, know- 
ing as they did his native honesty and good- 
ness of intention. Aunt Rachel, or, his “ old 
woman,” as he styled her, was one of those 
happy-hearted women who never seem to have 
any trouble. “Spry as a cricket,” and “ gay 
as a lark,” she was a favorite with all, es- 
pecially the children, who delighted in her 
jovial ways and cute sayings, though they 
always kept clear of Uncle Harry; they had 
no affinity for him, nor he for them, though 
Aunt Rachel always told them he “ did not 
mean anything bad, it was only his way,” but 
it was a way they did not like, and they gen- 
erally avoided him. There was one young 
chap, however, who fairly haunted the old 
man. Dick Wortley was a precious scamp ; a3 
trickish and mischief-loving as Uncle Harry 
was odd; it was he who had tilted over the 
rails that morning, and let the cow into the 
growing corn, then, swinging up into the 
farmer's famous harvest apple, helped himself 
to the fruit, while awaiting the maturing of 
his iniquity. 

With the customary amount of talking and 
shouting, Uncle Harry drove out the cow, 
and stopped directly beneath the tree to put 
up the fence. “ I never did see sich a brindled 
thing as that ere hooking cow, the fence is 
allus a knocking her down, and the widder 
sold me to her for a ruly critter. How that 
ere fruit is droppin,” as smash came an apple 
on the rail beside him, but which had been 
aimed at his nose; “’bout time this corn was 
| hoed agin, and there's the rye to cut, too, 
| enough to do, daddy; and there’s the gal to 
| go for; sixty years old to-day! wouldn’t have 
thought on’t, if almanac hadn't looked into 
the old woman this morning. Sixty years 
old to-day! Just think on’t, don’t seem mor’n 


everything goes fust endways this morning, | yesterday since old Jones’s darter axed me to 
and there’s the gal to go for—I declare if the | be her wife: there’s that dead pig, it beats all 
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natur, hope wont none rest on us die this year; 
wonder where that Wortley young un is, he’s 
allus hanging round here in the morning. 
Sixty years old to-day, daddy, it beats all 
natur, just think on’t, well, you’re some yet,” 
and laying up the last rail, and straightening 
himself up, with an inward consciousness of 
his vigor, he returned to the barn, harnessed 
his horse, led him head first into the shafts, 
did not see the hitch exactly, tried again, got 
him right at last, and tackled, evidently think- 
ing at the same time of his errands. “Stop at 
Bramford and get the plough pint, and then 
there’s the caliker Merwin don’t keep, and 
the balsam for old woman, and—whoa, there! 
can’t you stand still!” at the same time jerk- 
ing at the patient animal as if the act would 
quicken his memory. 

“ What is it?” cried Aunt Rachel from the 
door, as she saw his perplexity. 

“The caliker,” continued he, unmindful of 
her question, and looking down, and thrust- 
ing his left hand deep in his pocket—* the 
caliker, the balsam, and—” 

“Why, it’s the girl you are to go for,” said 
Aunt Rachel. 

“The gal! so it is, it beats all natur, why 
didn’t you think before, daddy ;” and with an 
additional thundering “ whoa!” and a jerk at 
the lines, he climbed into the wagon and 
drove off. 

The “gal” he was to go for was Aunt 
Rachel’s niece, her youngest sister’s child. 
Her parents had died within a few months of 
each other, and at the age of ten, Gracie Al- 
len was left an orphan among strangers, at 
the “far West.” Kind ones, however, had in- 
terested themselves in her behalf, and written 
to Aunt Rachel, of whom she had often heard 
but never seen. The heart of the old lady 
yearned at once towards the little waif, thus 
left adrift upon the ocean of life; and her 
husband forgot for awhile his antipathy to 
“ young uns,” and said that “the little one 
might come to their nest; God had never 
given the old woman a chick of her own, and 
she should have this one to brood.” 

They sent for her at once, and, in charge of 
a friend, she had arrived at New Haven, where 
she awaited the coming of Uncle Harry. This 
journey, or the object of it, had been a source 
of extraordinary fretfulness to him for several 
days, and the incidents of the morning had 
increased his disturbance, and also occasion- 
ed much delay, before he got under way. 
Scarcely had the wagon turned the first cor- 
ner, ere Dick Wortley dropped from the ap- 


ple tree, his pockets well loaded with fruit, 
and saunteregl down the lane; as he passed 
the barnyard, a large flock of geese sallied out 
for their daily forage; Dick’s eye twinkled 
with some new idea; drawing a hook and 
line from his pocket, he baited the hook care- 
fully with the core of the apple he had been 
eating, dropped it in the path, and walked 
quietly past the geese, paying out his line, 
and at the same time drawing slowly along 
the tempting bait. The sweet morsel soon 
caught the eye of the leading gander—anoth- 
er moment, and the hook was firmly fixed in 
his bill, and he felt himself drawn along by 
some mysterious, irresistible power, as Dick 
pulled in the slack, and moved on towards the 
house. The gander soon began to remonstrate 
against such compulsory travelling, and the 
whole flock, joining in the outcry, soon 
brought Aunt Rachel to the door. She did 
not perceive the bond of union between the 
two, and Dick sauntered up to the fence, in 
a careless manner, his hands folded behind his 
back, and all the while tightening up on the 
line. 

“Good morning, Aunt Rachel ; is Mr. John- 
son at home?” 

“No, Dick, he has gone to New Haven to- 
day; do you want to see him ?” 

Dick appeared not to hear the question, and 
cocked his eye over at the gander, giving him 
aslight jerk, which brought out a tremendous 
flapping of wings. 

“Your old gander don’t seem to like me 
very much, Aunt Rachel,” at the same time 
moving fearfully on a few steps. 

“Never mind him, Dick, he wont touch 
you; Mr. Johnson has gone to New Haven 
to—” 

But the crisis had come. Dick waited not 
to hear any explanations, but, giving aspring, 
the gander following suit, flapping his wings 
and screaming, while Dick was yelling: 

“ Keep him off, Aunt Rachel! keep him off! 
Darn him, he’s going to pitch into me!” 

Both disappeared around the corner, and 
up the street, amid roars of laughter from the 
customers and loungers in the store opposite, 
who comprehended at once that it was a 
Wortley scrape, while Aunt Rachel went back 
into the house, wondering “ what did ail the 
old gander, that he took such‘a spite to 
Dick!” 

In the course of the afternoon, the gander 
sneaked back into the barnyard, resplendent 
in all the colors of the rainbow. He had evi- 
dently had enough of Dick Wortley. 
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Sweet Gracie Allen! How her heart sank 
within her, as she looked for the first time at 
the rough form of Uncle Harry, and thought 
of what she had imagined him to be, and won- 
dered if Aunt Rachel was as old and ugly- 
looking. She thought of her lost father and 
mother, and the miserable feelings of the past 
few weeks seemed to close around her young 
soul, and to shut out the brightness of life. 

Uncle Harry knew not how to talk to 
children. He was as awkward with Gracie as 
a bashful lover; yet as he looked in her little, 
angel face, and saw in her eyes that sad, lone, 
craving expression, his great heart swelled 
with kind thoughts. He knew how her heart 
must be aching, and he strove, in his uncouth 
way, to enliven and interest her. Gracie 
soon saw that he was not quite the savage he 
appeared to be, and, as they rode along 
through the smiling country, beautiful in its 
summer luxuriance, she forgot, somewhat, the 
unpleasantness of her circumstances, and en- 
joyed, with a child’s delight, everything they 
saw. 

It was not long before she was showing 
some confidence in her companion, and in her 
artless language was telling him all about her 
sorrows; her tears flowed freely as she talked 
of her dear, dead mama, and more than once 
Uncle Harry murmured, “ it beats all natur ;” 
and his great, brown eyes were blinded with 
an unusual moisture, and he had to give vent 
to his feelings in a vehement jerking and 
whipping of their patient steed. 

The day was bright and lovely, yet a late 
rain had unsettled the roads, and their pro- 
gress was slow; it was full sixteen miles to 
G——,, and it was quite dark before they reach- 
ed their journey’s end, and the weary child, 
leaning against her uncle, at last fell asleep, 
and he wrapped her shaw! closely around her, 


_ to protect her from the chill evening air. 


When they drove up to the door she was yet 
asleep, and Uncle Harry took her in his 
strong arms, and carried her into the house; 
and as he gave her up to Aunt Rachel, he 
was experiencing sensations such as he had 
never felt before. Aunt Rachel was amazed 
at the quietness of their arrival. She could 
not believe at first that it wasthem. Her hus- 
band’s coming had always before been an- 
nounced by exclamations and slammings and 
rattlings loud enough to be heard half a mile, 
and it was well if he did not run into the 
fence, or try to enter the house without opening 
the door. But as she laid off the wrappings 
of the yet sleeping child, as it lay upon the 


high-backed lounge, and gazed upon its beau- 
ty, marvellous even in repose, she ceased to 
wonder; and, as half awakening she called for 
“mama,” the tears rolléd down Aunt Rachel’s 
cheeks, and she clasped the little one in her 
arms with a mother’s tenderness. At last, 
thoroughly aroused, she looked up and said: 

“ Are you Aunt Rachel ?” 

“Yes, darling. You have had a long ride, 
haven’t you ?” 

The child made no reply, but looked around 
the room half curiously, half sadly, and then 
at Aunt Rachel. 

“You must be dreadful tired and hungry, 
we'll have supper right off,” and the old lady 
bustled around, striving to hide her emotions 
and to make everything bright and cheerful. 

Uncle Harry drove his horse to the barn, and 
in perfect silence proceeded to unharness. As 
he was thus engaged, he was startled by un- 
mistakable grunts from the pound where he 
had left the dead pig. Almost trembling with 
excitement, he looked over the side of the 
pound, and peering down into the darkness, 
he could discern the form of the pig standing 
as usual by the trough, waiting for its sup- 
per. “ This does beat all natur,” and he ran in- 
to the house to tell Aunt Rachel, almost 
breaking his neck over the wood-pile. 

Aunt Rachel would not believe it; she knew 
the pig lay dead at sundown, when she went 
out to milk. He must be mistaken. But no, she 
could hear its grunting and squealing herself, 
on going to the door. It must have something 
to eat, anyway, so Uncle Harry carried out a 
pail of swill. As he approached the pound, the 
grunts were of the most appealing nature. 

“It beats all natur, the critter must a for- 
got to woke up, and bin asleep all the time, 
it’s all right now, though,” as a satisfied sound 
came up from the pound, as he poured in the 
swill. Could he have had a little daylight, 


‘as he turned away, he might have seen Dick 


Wortley crawling over the opposite side of the 
pound into the street. The next morning, the 
mystery was more complicated than ever, for 
the pig lay dead in the corner of the pound, 
and the supper remained in the trough, un- 
touched. It plagued the old man all the fore- 
noon ; but, as he went home to dinner, he came 
across the old gander wandering alone in its 
war-paints; the rest of the flock disdaining 
to have anything to do with such a nonde- 
script. Here was another wonder. But he 
began to havea glimmering of light; a shad- 
owy Dick Wortley floated before his mind’s 
eye. The old man was-no fool, and he asso- 
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ciated one mischief with another, and the end 
of it all was Dick Wortley! At the dinner- 
table, Aunt Rachel confirmed his suspicions. 
No harm had been done, and they had their 
enjoyment of the joke. Before their meal 
was finished, in walked Dick, whistling in 
low notes, and staring saucily at Gracie, who 
shrank back abashed at his rudeness. 

“ This is the ‘ gal, Isuppose, Uncle Harry ?” 
said he. 

“It is Gracie Allen; she has come to live 
with us,” said Aunt Rachel. 

“ I suppose so, it’s her I come to see.” 

“ You'd better be a little more civil about 
it, then, you rascal,” quickly returned Uncle 
Harry. 

“Ah! I beg your pardon, Miss Allen! 
How’s your health, madam ?” at the same time 
rising, and putting on all the airs of a gentle- 
man, with such mock solemnity that even 
Gracie could not help laughing, though think- 
ing all the time what a hateful boy he was. 

“ Old woman, you had better get a pail of 
swill for Dick; he grunts as if he was hungry. 
I don’t believe he has had anything since last 
night; it beats all natur how greedy these 
young pigs are.” 

Dick saw at once that he was exposed; for 
once in his life, he blushed; he looked at 
Gracie as if he felt himself lowered in her es- 
timation, but he quickly recovered his bold- 
ness, and replied: 

“ Never mind the swill, Aunt Rachel, I can 
get along with a slice of goose.” 

“Goose! goose, you rascal! I should think 
you had been along with a big gander in- 
stead,” said Uncle Harry. “ It beats all natur 
how full of deviltry you are; you ought to be 
flogged for painting him up in that style.” 

“T thought I'd ornament him a little; I 
don’t like to see too much of one color, and 
you don’t blame me, do you, Aunt Rachel? 
It only served the gander right for pitching 
into me.” 

“ He was rather hard on you, that’s a fact, 
Dick,” said Aunt Rachel. “I don’t see what 
ailed him.” 

“J don’t see it either,” said Dick, and go- 
ing to the door, he turned and made a low 
obeisance, with his eye fixed on Gracie, and 
went off whistling loud and merrily. 

“ That chap beats all natur! he'll get in- 
to trouble one of these days, playing off his 
tricks; he don’t fool me, though, any more, I 
can tell you.” 

After dinner, Uncle Harry went across the 
street to the store, as was his daily habit, to 
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get the news. Dick Wortley sat on the counter. 
The papers had just arrived, and Mr. Merwin, 
the merchant, with his usual politeness, hand- 
ed him one. He took it, and sat down by the 
window; after reading awhile, some distur- 
bance in the street attracted his attention, he 
dropped his paper, and ran to the door. Dick, 
who had been watching his chance, while all 
the rest were looking into the street, quickly 
exchanged the paper for one a month old, and 
as quickly was at the other end of the coun- 
ter, absorbed in innocent thoughts. The mo- 
mentary excitement over, Uncle Harry re- 
sumed his reading; suddenly he broke out 
with: 

“What's this? they’ve had another battle 
down in Mexico, it beats all natur; ole Tay- 
lor’s licked out Anta Sanna, and took his 
cork leg, with his horse and carriage inside 
out, he’s gin the Mexicans fiticular pits, and 
glad on’t, hang ’em.” 

All hands stared and laughed. Mr. Merwin 
smiled, and said, very quietly: 

“That is old news. You have got 
wrong paper, sir.” 

Unele Harry glanced through his specs at 
the date, 

“That's a fact.” Then starting up, he ex- 
claimed: “ Where’s that Wortley young un?” 

But Dick had seen and heard enough, and 
had made good his exit out the back door. 

The next day, while Aunt Rachel was at 
one of the neighbors and Uncle Harry was 


the 


‘| in the rye-field, Dick made his appearance at 


the kitchen door, with a string of splendid 
trout in one hand, and a cluster of beautiful 
flowers in the other. 

“Good morning, Miss Gracie Allen,” said 
he. “Ihave been out fishing this morning, 
and have brought Aunt Rachel a few trout; 
and I thought maybe you'd like these,” hold- 
ing out the flowers. 

“O, what beauties! Where did you get 
them ?” 

“ There are plenty up by the brook.” 

“ Can any one pick them ?” 

“Of course they can. You can get your 
apron full, if you like, and I will show you 
sometime, where they grow. But them’s the 
beauties,” throwing the trout on the ground, 
“ There’s what takes my eye.” 

“ They are pretty,” said Gracie, “but it’s 
too bad to kill them. I'd rather have them 
live than to eat them. Poor things, how they 
suffer; do put them back in the water, Dick.” 

“ You don’t mind killing the flowers.” 

“1 aint going to kill them, I will put them 
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in water, and keep them,” and she hugged 
them up to her bosom, and kissed them in 


childish simplicity. 
“Yes,” said Dick, “but they will die, 
finally.” 


“T know, but so they would if you had not 
picked them, and they can't feel, Dick, as the 
fish can. You are real good to bring them to 
me; I thought you was an ugly boy, but I 
don’t believe you are, after all.” 

“Who told you I was an ugly boy? Did 
Aunt Rachel make you think so ?” 

“0, no, she said you was good-hearted, for 
all you was such a plague, but I thought you 
was ugly to bother uncle so.” 

“You wont think so any more.” 

“No, not if you don’t mean anything bad; 
you are real good to bring me such pretty 
flowers.” 

And they were friends from that day. Dick 
haunted the place as usual, but with a differ- 
ent spirit. 

“Tt beats all natur,” said Uncle Harry one 
evening, about three weeks after the events 
we have related occurred, “ it beats all natur 
what has come over Dick Wortley; he aint 
up to half as many tricks as he used to be.” 

Aunt Rachel said nothing, but she thought 
“ it beat all natur” what had come over Un- 
cle Harry. He was not near so impatient and 
fretful as formerly. Then, glancing at Gracie, 
as she sat on a low stool at her feet, with a 
book lying in her lap, she knew that she was 
the ministering angel who was working such 
changes in them all. At last Gracie closed 
her book with a deep-drawn sigh, and looking 
up, said: 

“ Auntie, I Wish I was good.” 

“ Why, Gracie, aint you good?” 

“No, auntie, I have bad thoughts, some- 
times ; [think God was naughty to take away 
my papa and mama, and I feel cross about it. I 
know I ought not to feel so, because mama told 
me she was going to be an angel, and with 
papa, and be so happy with him, and I must 
be good, so as to go to heaven too. Do you 
think I will be good enough to go to heaven, 
auntie ?” 

“T hope so, my darling; I hope we shall all 
go to heaven.” 

“T hope you wont go, auntie, before I do, 
I don’t want to be left alone again. Do you 
you believe my mama knows how much I love 
her, now? She told me never to forget her, 
and she would watch over me, and keep close 
to me, if God would let her. And sometimes, 
when I lie awake nights, I think I can see her 


in my room, and I talk to her; and sometimes 
I think she is kissing me, and O, it is so 
sweet!” 

And the dear girl clasped her hands over 
her knee, and gazing into the fire, dreamed on 
in her happiness, while the tears trickled 
down Aunt Rachel’s cheeks, and Uncle Harry 
behind his paper, whispered: 

“ It beats all natur.” 

That very night Aunt Rachel was taken 
violently ill, and the doctor had to be called 
before morning. It was a sickness unto death. 
And as day after day she grew worse, the 
whole community were anxious, for Aunt 
Rachel had been a kind neighbor, and she was 
loved as a mother by all. Uncle Harry was 
almost stupefied. He had never known his 
“ old woman” to be so sick before, and his 
nervousness rendered him useless. He trot- 
ted in and out constantly, with a lost, worried 
look, and inquiring every little while as to 
Aunt Raehel’s feelings. Gracie, with won- 
derful maturity of action, moved around 
quietly, assigting the housekeeper and nurse, 
and striving in every possible way to antic- 
ipate Aunt Rachel’s wants. 

The services of Dick Wortley were invalu- 
able, now. He took it upon himself to see to 
everything out of doors, and also held him- 
self in readiness to fulfil any commissions 
from the house. Many were the consultations 
and expressions of hope and sympathy be- 
tween him and Gracie. But all their love 
and care were powerless to save that precious 
life. At the end of a week Aunt Rachel was 
conscious that her time had come to give up 
the world. She felt no fears or regrets on her 
own account; but she knew what would be 
the loneliness of Uncle Harry. She knew that 
none other could administer or be to him as 
she had been, and with her hand lying in his, 
as in the springtime of their love, she sought 
to prepare him for the great sorrow which 
was to come upon him, and to make him 
reconciled to the will of God. 

“It is hard to think of, husband,” she would 
say, “we have had so many happy days to- 
gether, but the separation must have come 
sometime, and it will be but a few short years 
now before we meet again, and then we shall 
be so happy; it will be peace—peace and love 
forever. God has sent Gracie to comfort you, 
and you must be strong to bear it, for her 
sake.” 

The old man heard all with mute, voice- 
less grief. All the roughness of his charac- 
ter melted away, as he sat there by his dying 
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wife—thinking a thousand thoughts of the 
past; thinking of all his own failings, and of 
all Aunt Rachel’s faithfulness and love, and 
how he must now give her up, and be left 
alone. 

One—two—three—four! And slowly the 
strokes wailed on from the tolling bell, and as 
they thrilled and vibrated through the air, 
one and another paused in their labor and 
counted—counted on, until the half-express- 
ed fear resulted in a sorrowful certainty that 
the blessed life of Aunt Rachel was ended. 


“ Uncle, uncle, please don’t. I don’t love 
to see you feel so; indeed, dear, good auntie 
isa great deal happier now,” and the brave 
girl struggled hard to keep down her own 
grief, as she thus strove to comfort the sorrow- 
ing husband. 

His wife had now been dead two months, 
but the sight of some token of her love and 
industry had opened the wound afresh. It 
was wonderful how Gracie had borne this 
new trouble. She seemed to have forgotten 
herself, in endeavoring to rouse up and cheer 
Uncle Harry. 

“ Auntie wouldn’t like to have you feel so, 
uncle. We ought to be glad she’s an angel 
now.” And she came and laid her head caress- 


ingly on his shoulder, as he sat in his arm- 
chair, and put up her little, soft, white hand 
soothingly to his rough face. 

“ Yes, yes, child, it is all right, only I wish 
I could go, too.” 

“What, uncle! and leave me? No, no, 


uncle, I must have you left.” And she put 
her arm lovingly around his neck. 

“ God forgive me, child! I will try and bear 
it better for your sake.” And he drew her 
up on his knee, and for an hour they talked 
calmly of the past. She of her dead father 
and mother, and he of his dead wife, until the 
weary old man, still holding the angel child, 
dropped fast asleep. Quietly she sat there 
nestling down in his lap, dreaming and think- 
ing, until the door opened, and Dick Wortley 
looked in ypon the pretty sight. 

Gracie held her finger to her lip in token of 
silence ; then glancing up at the sleeping fea- 
tures of the old man, she slipped softly from 
her resting place, and came and took a seat 
beside Dick on the lounge. The two were 
soon engaged in a conversation evidently of 
great importance to both, and was the occa- 
sion of much surprise to Gracie, as the sober- 
ness of her face indicated but little pleasure in 
Dick’s communication. 
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“Tdon’t want you to go, Dick. We shall 
be more lonely than ever; and uncle wont 
want you to go. He said the other day that 
he would hire you, if you would come.” 

“TIT don’t want to be a farmer, Gracie, I 
don’t like it; and I don’t want to hang around 
here and be nobody. Father is ready, and 
glad to have me go. I don’t want to leave 
you and Uncle Harry, but the time will soon 
pass away, and I shall not forget you.” 

“O, Dick, I can’t bear to have you go; it 
will be so long.” 

At this point Uncle Harry woke up. It 
was a fact that Dick was going to leave. 
His ambition had been excited. He had been 
wry thoughtful of late, and the result of his 
cogitations was, a determination to be some- 
body. He was now sixteen, strong and ro- 
bust; possessed of a quick, perceptive mind, 
strengthened by a good common education. 
He had always had a taste for explorations. 
There was not a hill or valley or forest with- 
in many a mile that he had not penetrated, 
either from curiosity or mischief; and he had 
now decided to study surveying. An uncle of 
his, in government employ, had offered him an 
excellent opportunity of following his incli- 
nations, and he had accepted it with eagerness. 
He was to leave on the morrow. Uncle Har- 
ry was astounded. 

“Tt beats all natur,”—it was the first time he 
had used his fuvorite expression since his 
wife’s death—* it beats all natur, boy; what 
on airth shall we do without you ?” 

“QO, you'll do well enough. Gracie will 
take care of you. I wont forget you, and you 
shall hear from me often.” 

The parting words were said. The young 
couple promised to write to each other, and 
Dick went forth with a brave heart to battle 
with the world. 

Uncle Harry gradually regained his inter- 
est in life. Gracie was indeed a comfort to 
him, and they were very happy together. The 
old man determined not to bother himself 
about the farm, but to rent the land, and free 
himselffrom care. Gracie applied herself to 
study. The village afforded excellent educa- 
tional advantages, and she improved them, 
Time passed on rapidly at the old farmhouse ; 
there were but few exciting incidents in their 
lives, yet all was cheerfulness and content- 
ment. They were both somewhat annoyed, 
however, by the impertinence of a certain 
husband-seeking old maid, named Jerusha 
Simmons, who had set her heart on Uncle Har- 
ry almost as soon as Aunt Rachel died. 
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She attempted to assume a motherly super- 
vision of Gracie, and to work upon Uncle 
Harry by expressions of sympathy, and a per- 
sistent forcing of her services upon them. 
Her advances were received at first, by both, 
with patience, but finally, with marked re- 
pugnance. But she was not to be easily dis- 
couraged. A little of her comfort, in the 
following poetry, sent to Uncle Harry a few 
weeks after his wife’s death, is worthy of 
record: 


“Dear friend; sad is my lonely heart to see 
Such sorrow in tliy life. 
A greater loss there cannot be 
Than to lose a wife. 
Would that some comfort / might be to you. 
Wipe off thy tears, and smooth thy brow; 
Breathe in thy ears sweet words and true. 
Dear friend, O mourn not long, J pray— 
Thy wife is happier far in heaven— 
QO, spurn not all the joy that yet may 
Unto thy heart be given. 
JERUSHA SIMMONS.” 


She was continually prying into and dis- 
turbing many of their pleasant hours. Uncle 
Harry was not blind as to her designs, and, 
after a year’s patient endurance, he resolved 
to bring matters to a focus. One evening, 
Gracie and he were sitting by the fire, chat- 
ting pleasantly over one of Dick’s letters, 
when in popped Jerusha, all smirks and smiles. 
Uncle Harry was very affectionate and atten- 
tive, encouraging her to the fullest extent. 
She was surprised, and her wizzled heart flut- 
tered as it had never fluttered before ; already 
she saw in perspective the realization of her 
dream. She winked and ogled to Uncle 
Harry, and he winked and ogled to her, and 
she even patted Gracie on the head, and ask- 
ed her if she “ wasn’t tired, and wanted to go 
to bed, dear thing.” ° 

Uncle Harry drew his chair close to her, 
and, unmindful of Gracie, said: 

“ Jerusha, do you want me for a husband ?” 

She tried hard to blush, and look like a 
bashful maiden, and holding down her head, 
simpered : 

“ Why, Mr. Johnson, how sudden you are. 
I never thought of such a thing. Do I want 
you for a husband? Why—yes—if you think 
I would make a good mother for this little 
dear.” 

“Well, I don’t think so, and what’s more, I 
don’t want you for a wife either, and there’s 
the end on’t.” 

If her system had received the full force of a 
galvanic battery, the insulted spinster could 
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not have started to her feet more quickly. She 
looked at the old man a moment with all the 
concentrated venom of rage and disappoint- 
ment, and then wheeled out of the room, leay- 
ing them forever free from her presence. 

As the years rolled on, Gracie Allen, the 
interesting child, developed into Grace Allen, 
the thoughtful, noble woman, and the full per- 
fection of her beauty made sad havoc among 
the hearts of the beaux for miles around. Yet 
the universal homage she received failed to 
disturb the serenity of her character. She 
was the same dear, good creature towargls 
Uncle Harry, and she was as simple and af- 
fectionate in her letters to Dick. But, in ev- 
ery woman’s life there are hours of weakness 
and failure which she would gladly blot out 
and forget. Grace had never, as yet, encour- 
aged by word or act more than a mere friend- 
liness among her many raving admirers. 
Whether the bond of sympathy which had 
been sustained between herself and Richard 
Wortley had anything to do with this, we can- 
not tell. Every week brought letters from 
him, but they contained nothing which the 
world might not read; and in his terms of at- 
tachment she could not have found aught to 
betoken more than a brother’s love. Year 
after year, as his mind matured, his letters 
acquired power and manliness of thought, yet, 
they never seemed to recognize a correspond- 
ing growth in her. She was still to him, 
apparently, the Gracie of his boyhood, Per- 
haps she had sifted all this, and, finding noth- 
ing to sanction what might have been the true 
feelings of her own heart, in trying to avoid 
one evil, fell the more easily into another. 
Perhaps the reason why she had never fallen 
in love was, because she had never been 
thrown into close contact with a mind superi- 
or to her own. And with such a woman as 
Grace Allen, respect must come before love. 

Charles Thornton seemed to be possessed of 
every attribute of a gentleman. He had been 
in the village but a few weeks, before he 
sought an introduction to Grace. He came 
to the place with the title of professor, but of 
what nobody knew. His own expressed de- 
sire was for rest and recreation; and social 
rumors said he was some great character, hon- 
ored and wealthy. It was enough. His per- 
sonal appearance was propossessing ; his con- 
versation absorbing. No topic could be ad- 
vanced with which he was not perfectly fa- 
miliar, and in pursuing his own happiness, he 
seemed to be striving to make every one else 
happy also, 
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Grace could not receive the devotion of 
such a man with utter indifference. She did 
not pause to ask what were her true feelings, 
or his designs. Under the full force of his 
attractions she was drawn within the eddies of 
a current, against which she seemed to have 
no power of resistance. It was a new life to 
her. Its very novelty enhanced its enjoy- 
ment. If any one had said that she was in 
love, she would have denied it, and yet his 
society was very fascinating. 

The professor was evidently in earnest, and 
he improved every advantage—he watched 
every opportunity. Hesaw the impression he 
had made on her, and he waited not for any 
test of time; but atu most propitious moment 
he wrought upon her sympathies, if not her 
affections. He told her the story of his life, 
how he had struggled and suffered, how many 
disappointments he had endured, and how he 
had achieved success at last. 

She heard, she pitied, she admired more 
than ever. And when he asked her to crown 
all with her love, she felt that she could con- 
fide in such a man, that she could lean upon 
and reverence him; and she laid her hand in 
his, in quiet satisfaction. We do not believe 
that she gave him such love as she was capa- 
ble of bestowing; indeed, the first moments 
of solitary communion were not entirely self- 
satisfying. She could not tell what was lack- 
ing; her lover seemed to be every way worthy ; 
his devotion all she could desire. He was 
indeed lavish in his tenderness, but when she 
looked into her own heart, there was not that 

intense outpouring of affection—that giving 
up of self, which constitutes love in woman’s 
heart. Her admiration had not that depth 
which can see no evil in its object. And as 
her life drifted more and more into his, beneath 
the brilliancy of his intellect, she discovered 
shades of character so wanting in purity and 
truth, as to startle and distress her. Things she 
held as chaste and sacred, were evidently but 
little respected in his mind. Unguarded ex- 
pressions—words dropped in careless mo- 
ments, created an uneasiness she could not 
overcome. Could she have looked at once 
into the dark depths of his heart, it would 
have saved her many an anxious, weary hour. 

It was a merciful providence that his true 
character was exposed soon enough to save 
her from a terrible destiny. One morning she 
listened to him, and said: 

“Charles Thornton, I can have nothing 
more to do with you! No true gentleman, 
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such sentiments as you express. I am thank- 
ful my eyes have been opened, ere it was too 
late. Itis a bitter end to our intercourse, but 
it is your own fault. We must part, and 
forever.” 

She was herself again; her heart was re- 
lieved of a great weight. Their conversation 
had been long, and finally bitter, ending in 
open rupture. She had had much to trouble 
her of late, and she had come out to walk 
alone that morning, hoping to find some re- 
lief for her anxiety. Almost unconsciously, 
he wandered up through the meadows 
where Dick Wortley had gathered flowers 
for her, and crossing the trout brook, entered 
a shady dell which had been a favorite 
resort of both in their early companionship. 
Here Professor Thornton had surprised her, 
and locking her arm in his, led her footsteps 
up and down the valley, while he poured his 
seductive language in her ears. Attributing 
her silence to interest, he presumed too much 
on his power over her, and the one step too 
far had been taken. He had broached his 
ideas of God and morality to such a disgust- 
ing extent and familiarity, that there could no 
longer be any hesitation on her part. Quick- 
ly withdrawing her arm from his, she had 
boldly denounced his false sophistry, and 
made him understand that she saw him in his 
true colors, and despised him accordingly. 

Surprised at the result of his presumption, 
he endeavored in vain to excuse or palliate. 
She turned from him with a few burning, de- 
cisive words, and walked rapidly homeward. 
An instant he gazed after her; then, springing 
forward, laid his hand heavily upon her 
shoulder. The demoniacal expression that 
met her eyes, as she turned and looked into 
his face, sent the blood rushing back upon 
her heart, and caused her to stagger with 
sudden faintness. 

“Grace!” came hoarsely from his livid lips ; 
“ Grace Allen! you cannot spurn me thus. I 
am not a man to be trifled with. You are 
mine—«nine now beyond redemption.” 

“Charles Thornton, what do you mean?” 
gasped she. “ Let me go in peace—I cannot 
love you—you have yourself driven all love 

from my heart. Leave me—let me go!” And 
she struggled to free herself from his grasp. 

“ Never!” hissed he in her ear, and tighten- 
ing his hold upon her. 

There could be no mistaking him now. The 
black passions of his heart were surgfhg forth, 
fiercely and uncontrollably. But he had tam- 


and certainly no Christian, could entertain 


pered long enough with that innocent life, 
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A strong hand was laid suddenly upon him, 
and he was hurled backwards, while Grace 
sank fainting into the arms of her heaven-seut 
protector. 

With terrible oaths Thornton regained his 
feet, and turned raging upon the new comer. 
The stranger coolly drew a revolver, and pre- 
pared to use it. The villain’s courage vanish- 
ed in an instant, and with low mutterings 
of future vengeance, he withdrew from the 
scene of his exposure and disgrace. 

The stranger who had appeared thus op- 
portunely, was none other than Richard 
Wortley. He had arrived home the evening 
previous, and on learning the state of affairs 
at the farmhouse, and Grace’s expected mar- 
riage, seemed to be in no hurry to visit his old 
friends. There was nothing in his outward 
bearing to indicate anything unpleasant in the 

‘information he had received. The inspira- 
tion of his life was a secret of his own. No 
one else knew what had given shape and im- 
pulse to all his actions through the long, toil- 
some years of his absence, but a sweet dream- 
voice had ever cheered him on, a dear re- 
memibrance had nerved him through many a 
privation and suffering, until he had gained 
riches and honor sufficient to warrant him in 
seeking his reward. He could not reproach 
any one but himself, if disappointment had 
come at last. He could not expect a childish 
interest to develop into mature love under 
such a culture as he had bestowed; yet, he 
was disappointed. He felt as if some great 
necessity had been taken from him. Her let- 
ters had always been kindly, affectionate, 
nothing more; he had tempted her to nothing 
more. He could not expect her heart to be 
kept free for him. In the morning he took a 
long, wild ramble through his boyhood haunts, 
and, in visiting the old spots, he was thrown 
in contact with the object of his thoughts. 

Grace came to herself in a few moments, 
and looked around wildly, unable to realize 
her position. 

“Do not be alarmed, Grace—Miss*Allen,” 
said he, “ you are safe from all evil.” 

Shivering with the now returning recollec- 
tion of what had befallen her, she rose to her 
feet and looked at Richard. Something in his 
tone and manuer thrilled and aroused her. 

“Thank Heaven and Dick Wortley, you 
are free from that villain.” 

With,a cry of joy she sprang towards him, 
but immediately covering her face with her 
hands, sank weeping upon the green turf. 

Dick forgot all his own bitterness, and seating 
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himself beside her, as of old, soothed and com- 
forted her. He said nota word of what he had 
seen or heard, but when she at Jast lifted her 
face to his, she explained all—told him the 
whole story of her trial. And as she confided 
in him, she drew nearer to his side, as if con- 
scious that there was safety—that there was 
no betrayal there. 

Perhaps he did not realize exactly all he 
did, then; but as he listened and gazed at the 
beautiful woman, so far exceeding all he had 
expected, he could not keep in his own in- 
tense, impetuous longings ; but even while her 
heart was quivering with the anguish of its — 
past experience, he told all—the early birth, 
the faithfulness of his love. How it had grown 
with his growth; how he had conquered 
wealth and honor for her sake, and had come 
to lay all at her feet. She had heard such ¢ 
tale before; that was smooth and sweet—this 
came with great, swelling words; that war 
flattering—this was truth. Perhaps it came 
too soon. Perhaps time would have tempered 
her better to receive it. But love knows no 
law—waits on no proprieties. Again she 
hid her blushing face. She knew her own 
heart, now. There was nothing lacking in 
this love—her whole soul went out to meet 
it, and yet she shrank back—thoughts flew 
through her mind thick and fast. Finally, with 
gentle force, Dick took her hands from her 
face, and looking into her eyes, said: 

“Can you love me? Can you trust me?” 

“Trust, Dick? How can you trust me? 
I am unworthy of your love.” 

“ Grace, you are not to blame for what has 
been ; indeed, you have shown your worthiness 
in thus casting aside a despicable aff. ction; do 
not darken my life because of temptations which 
have only purified you, in my estimation.” 

Like a true woman, then she laid her hand 
in his, and said: 

“Richard Wortley, I feel that I can give to 
you what I can never give to another.” 

Richard Wortley had his reward, and Grace 
Allen’s hour of trial had past. 

Professor Thornton, on returning to his 
lodgings, suddenly found himself in the custo- 
dy of two policemen from a neighboring city, 
with whom he had hada previous acquaintance. 

“Ha! my old cove, we have you at last,” 
said one of the officers, “Coming the high 
dodge agin, eh? We'll take care of you now.” 

Billy Bowen—alias Captain Jones—alias 
Rey. Joseph Smith—alias Professor Thornton, 
is now serving his second term in the peni- 
tentiary for burglary and arson. 
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Che Florist. 


Names of Plants. 

Animals share the names of plants with emperors, 
saints and gods. Adder’s-tongue and adderwort 
derive these names from some resemblance between 
the spike of capsules of the one, and the writhed 
roots of the other to the tongue and form of the 
adder, that is, eddre. burner or poisoner. Bear- 
berry is a favorite food for bears; bear's-ears has a 
leaf like the ear of’ the animal; of bear's-foot the 
resemblance is also to the leaf; while bears’-garlic 
is so called because the bears delight in it. Bees 
are supposed to be fond of the flowers of the plant 
with nettle-like leaves called the bee-nettle; the 
flower of the bee-orchis resembles a flower-bee ; and 
bee’-nest is so named from its compact inflores- 
cence. Sedum acre, blossoming when the young 
birds are hatching, is called birds’-bread ; from the 
shape of its leaf, Polygonum aviculare is named 
bird's-tongue ; Ornithopus perpusillus, having claw- 
like legumes, is bird’s-foot; and Veronica chame- 
drys, from its bright blue flowers, is called bird’s- 
eyes. Plantago coronopus is called buck's-horn, 
on account of its forked leaves. Anchusa officinalis, 
having leaves like the tongue of an ox, is called 
bugloss. The seed vessel of snapdragon, bearing 
an extraordinary likeness to a calf’s skull, is called 
calf's-snout. Three different plants are called 
cock's-comb. Cow-cress and cow-wheat are coarse 
cress and wheat. The ancient word cow refers to 
the use of the animal as a beast of draught or bur- 
den, and in none of the Ind-European languages 
does the name point to an animal yielding milk. 
The very ancient and universal word daughter 
means a milker, but the animal milked was most 
probably the goat. 

Crowflower and crowfoot are the names given to 
several species of Ranunculace, from the likeness 
of the leaf to the foot of a crow. . Cuckoo-bread, 
cuckoo-gilliflower and cuckoo-grass, blessom at the 
time of the cuckoo's song. A plant with slender 
stems like coarse hair (Scirpus cepitosus) is called 
deer's hair; deer being a word which originally 
meant any wild beast, even mice. Dog, applied to 
a plant as to a man, implies contempt. Geranium 
columbinum has a leaf described by its popular 
name, dove’s-foot. The fly Orchis has a flower 
like a fly. 

Superstitions, resemblances, qualities, and coin- 
cidences having their share in the names of plants, 
of course the passions must mingle in the work, 
and especially the greatest of them all, Love. Arte- 
mis, one of the names of Diana, gives its classical 
name to Artemisia abrotanum, a plant which is 
called southernwood, because it comes from the 
south; old man, from its hoary appearance and 
tonic qualities; and boy or lad’s love, from its be- 
ing worn in posies by young men, and perhaps be- 
cause its leaves wither rapidly. Viola tricolor ri- 
vals the ground-ivy in the number of its quaint 
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names and curious sobriquets. Combining three 
colors in one flower, is called Herb-Trinity, and 
“ Three faces under one hood.” Hanging its head 
and half hiding its face coquettishly, and from some 
resemblance in the corolla, it is suppgsed to say, 
“Jump up and kiss me;” “ Kiss me at the garden- 
gate ;’’ “Cuddle me to you.” Ithas, besides, other 
amatory names, such as “ Love in idleness ;’’ “ Tit- 
tle my fancy;” “ Pink of my John.” Viola tricolor 
is also heart’s-ease, from being confounded with 
plants yielding seeds of cardiac qualities. 

Much confusion has arisen from the vague and 
fluctuating use of French names Giroflee, Oeillet 
and Violette. They were once all three applied to 
flowers of the pink tribe, but now Giroflee has pass- 


Oeillet has been restricted to the Sweet William; 
and Violette has been appropriated to the genus to 
which the pansy belongs. 

Plant Signatures. 

Not merely the superstitions and passions, but 
the pious delusions and migrations of our fore- 
fathers, are to be found recorded in the popular 
names of plants. The shape of the corolla has, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Signatures, given to 
Aristolochia clematitis the name of birthwort. 
Tormentilla officinalis is called bloodroot, the red 
color of its root having suggested its styptic char- 
acter. Pimpinella saxifraga, Alchemilla arvensis, 
and the genus saxifraga, plants which split rocks 
by growing in their cracks, have been named break- 
stones, and as lithontriptic plants administered in 
cases of calculus. Brunella, now spelt Prunella 
vulgaris, is called brownwort, having brownish 
leaves and purple-blue flowers. and being therefore 
supposed to cure a kind of quinsy, called in Ger- 
man die braune, and hookheal, having a corolla 
somewhat like a bill, and being applied to bill, or 
hook wounds. Verbascum thapsus, having a leaf 
resembling a dewlap, was used to cure the pneu- 
monia of bullocks, under the appellation of bullock’s 
lungwort. Burstwort (Herniaria glabra) was sup- 
posed to be efficacious in ruptures. Clary (Salvia 
sclarea) has been transformed into clear-eye,Godes- 
cie, seebright, Oculus Christi, and eye-salves made 
of it. The heavenly blue of the flower of the Ger- 
mander speedwell has won for it the Welsh appel- 
lation of the Eye of Christ. Scrophularia and 
Ranunculus ficaria are both called figwort, having 
been used to cure a disease called ficus. Garlic, 
from the Anglo-Saxon words gar (a spear), and 
laec (a plant), is, from its acute tapering leaves, 
marked out as the war-plant of the warriors and 
poets of the north. Campanula latifolia has an 
open, throat-like appearance, on account of which 
it was believed to cure diseases of the throat, and 
called haskwort, being good for hask, huskiness, 
“ harrishnes, or roughnes of the throte.”” The leaf 
of kidneywort (Umbilicus pendulinus) is somewhat 


like a kidney. 


ed over to the Crucifers and becomes gilliflower; . 
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The Bousetwife. 


To remove Mildew from Linen. 

First of all take some soap (any common sort 
will do), arf rub it well into the linen, then scrape 
some chalk very fine, and rub that in also; lay the 
linen on the grass, and as it dries wet it again; 
twice or thrice doing will remove the mildew stains. 
Another way is to mix soft soap with powdered 
stafch, with half the quantity of salt, and the juice 
ofalemon. Lay this mixture on with a brush,and 
let the linen lay out on the grass for a few frosty 
nights, and the stains will disappear. All linen 
will turn yellow if kept long unused, locked up in 
a linen press, excluded from air and light; so the 
best way of restoring it to its color is to expose it 
to the open air in nice dry weather. Exposure to 
the light and continual airings will be found the 
best way of preserving its whiteness. 


Baked Apple Pudding. 

Stew and strain six large apples; while hot, add 
half a pound of butter, six eggs beaten with halfa 
pound of sugar, and the juice and grated peel of 
a good-sized lemon; mix this all together; pound 
six soft crackers. Butter a good-sized pudding- 
dish; strew in some of the cracker, then a layer of 
the apple, then some cracker, and so on, until all is 
in. Bake about one hour. 


Preventive against Moths. 

A pleasant perfume, and also preventive against 
moths, may be made of the following ingredients: 
Take of cloves, carraway-seeds, nutmeg, mace, cin- 
namon and tonquin-beans, each one ounce; then 
add as much Florentine orris-root as will equal all 
the other ingredients put together. Grind the 
whole well to powder, and then putit in little bags 

g your clothes, etc. 


Baked Macaroni. 

After soaking in cold water for an hour, let it 
boil in milk about half an hour; drain it; have 
some nice cheese grated very fine. Butter a baking- 
dish; sprinkle in a little cheese, some small pieces 
of butter, a little white pepper and salt, a layer of 
macaroni, another of cheese, pepper and salt, then 
macaroni, and so on, until the dish is full, putting 
the cheese on last, with bits of butter. Set it ina 
pretty hot oven to brown about twenty minutes. 
This is very nice as a vegetable. 


Cheese Cake. 

Roll out some nice puff paste, not very thin, brush 
it over with cold water, spread it half over with 
grated cheese; then lap the other half over, and 
pass the rolling-pin lightly over it; cut into strips 
about four inches long and two wide; bake in a 
quick oven. These are very nice with dessert. 
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To make Milk Toast. 

Put half a pound of butter into a tin toast-pan; 
dredge on a little flour, and rub it in with a spoon; 
turn on a teacupful of boiling water, stirring it all 
the time; then add three gills of milk or cream, 
and stir it until it boils up once. Toast the bread 
a light brown; dip it while it is hot, one piece at a 
time; lay them in the dish, and over each piece put 
a large spoonful of the dip. When the dish is 
filled, pour the dip over the whole. 


Fried Potatoes. 

Cut cold potatoes into slices; dredge on a little 
flour, pepper and salt; put them into a pan where 
sausages have been fried; if you use potatoes that 
have not been cooked, cut them into thin slices, 
and pour boiling water over them; let them stand 
while you fry a few slices of salt pork; wipe them 
dry, and fry as many as will cover the bottom of 
the pan. 

Birdsnest Puddimg. 

Pare and core as many apples as will set in the 
dish, and fill the holes in the apples with white 
sugar and grated lemon-peel. Mix as much cus- 
tard as will fill the dish; allow seven eggs to a quart 
of milk, and season it with sugar and lemon, or 
peach-water. Fill the dish quite full, set it intoa 
pan with a little water, and bake it one hour. 
Serve it with cold or wine sauce. 


Boiled Batter Pudding. 

Take one quart of milk, eight eggs, and eight 
spoonsful of flour; beat these very smooth together; 
put it into a floured cloth, or buttered mould, and 
boil it one hour; serve it with wine sauce. If it 
is not required so rich, put it less eggs and more 
flour, and boil it longer. 

Fried Ham and Eggs. 

Fry the ham; dish it; turn the fat out of the 
pan, and wipe it out; drain the fat into the pan, 
leaving the sediments; add some good lard to it, 
and let it get boiling hot. Drop the eggs, and dish 
them around the ham. 


Plain Sandwiches. 

Cut the ham or tongue very thin, trim off the 
fat, and cnt the bread thin; spread it with very 
nice butter: lay the meat on very smoothly. Press 
the other slice on very hard; trim the edges off 
neatly. 


Hard Scrabble. 

Beat up six eggs; season with a little pepper and 
salt; put a piece of butter into the frying-pan. 
When it is very hot, turn in the egg; stir it until 
it thickens, and serve it very hot. 


Soft Spread Toast. 
Toast the bread, and spread it while it is hot. 
Have ready a pint of hot milk or water; dip the 


toast in very quickly, that it may not soak too 
much, but merely to moisten it. 
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